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THE HEBREW TETRAMETER. 
By Pror. C. A. Briaeas, D. D., 


Union Theological Seminary, New York Uity. 


In the HeprAIca, April, 1886, I gave an account of the Hebrew trimeter, 
and in April, 1887, specimens of the strophical organization of the trimeters. I 
now propose to give some examples of the tetrameter, and in the articles soon to 
follow, to consider the pentameters, hexameters, and the poems of mixed rhythm. 

The tetrameters are measured by four beats of the accent, and are often 
divided by a caesura into two halves, with two beats of the accent in each part. I 
shall first give a poem of equal strophes, and then specimens of strophes of differ- 
ent number of lines. 

1. Psalm xuyr. has three strophes with refrains. The refrain is missing in 
the Hebrew text at the close of the first strophe, but I take the liberty of restor- 
ing it. 

Strophe I. 
nN Mond 1939 OTN 
IND N¥OI| OSI WY 
PON WIAD | VIN JI-7y 
pp? 393 | on O13) 
VOT VV VOT? 
wNI3 OI wy) 
VDP) MINDS 07° 


Refrain. 
Spy ON 1139 se ec 


The strophe is composed of three synonymous distichs. Four lines are te- 
trameters having a caesura in their midst. The last two lines are trimeters, where 
there is no such caesura. It is not uncommon for tetrameters to have occasional 
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trimeter lines to make the movement more rapid, especially at the beginning and 
at the end of strophes. The refrain is a trimeter in the first line and a tetrameter 
in the second line. 


Strophe II. 


DONT MN | 9995 WT 
Way *32wID wap 

DIN 921 7IpPS OTN 
IPS MI? | OTN ANY 
ma9np 1D | 0% IDA 

PON avan | P32 73 

YOY MINDY ANN ee 

JPY "TON | 197 DawD 


This strophe is also composed of three synonymous distichs. The second 
line is a trimeter. The last four lines are fine examples of the use of the caesura. 

It seems to me quite possible that “\W§ originally belonged to the second 
line. This would make both lines tetrameters, and the parallelism would be 
complete. A prosaic copyist would be likely to make such a mistake. 


Strophe III. 


mi myoysy | yn 339 

7ONI TOY | DY TWN 

FONT ARPT | Nyvan7D nsw 
Dan psp | Tae nwp 

DON DIN VD LTDA 
YIN2 DVN | O03 DIN 


WOY DNS Nn 


Spy" my 19> sawn ee) 


This strophe is also composed of three synonymous distichs, all tetrameters. 
The traditional text inserts after the fourth line WN5 ye nyay. This is 
not only a trimeter, but it destroys the uniformity of the poem by making the 
strophe of seven lines instead of six, and by making a tristich in a Psalm com- 
posed elsewhere of only distichs. This line has probably crept in from the 
margin as a kindred idea. 

2. Psalm x1. gives an example of gradual decrease in the lines of strophes, 
the first strophe being a complaint, the second a petition, and the third conclud- 
ing with confidence in Jahveh. 
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Strophe I. 


MYA w ANA ANT 
1019 PIS“AN WON TINA 
WHID SY WN TIN TW 
poy 93393 fy TINT 
YIN OV TINA 


The traditional text omits FFJN~"V) at the beginning of the fourth line, but 
gives it in every other line. This omission reduces the line to a trimeter and 
destroys the symmetry of the strophe. It should be restored. 


Strophe II. 


TON ANN? | ay AYIA 
DDT JUPNTD [PY TUNA 
VIDS) 9N WON? TD 

DIDN 1D 197) YN 


Strophe III. 


NVA JIDNAD 3IN 
qyiws 13° 99 
Sy S971 | TD TPN 


The first and second lines of the third strophe are trimeters in order to make 
amore rapid movement. The caesura is evident in the last tetrameter line. 

3. The Dirge of David over Jonathan, 2 Sam. 1. 19-27, is a fine example of a 
tetrameter with refrains. There is great difference of opinion as to its strophical 
organization, due to the place of the three refrains. I am of the opinion that we 
have three diminishing strophes, the first and second beginning with the refrain, 
the latter made up entirely of the refrain itself. The refrain varies slightly. Its 
basis is O°999) 1953 Ps , which appears in the first and last refrain in this 
trimeter form; but, in the second refrain, it is lengthened into a tetrameter by the 
addition of Mon7oI- NI . The refrain is still further modified in the first 
example by being preceded by SS pmns-7y Sys ‘SV; in the second 
instance by being followed by op) a} pos-7y in 5\7y? , and in the last exam- 
ple by being followed by FOMD 99D ITN". 


Strophe I. 


OOM pra“ 2y | IN Iw INA 


Refrain. 
cease yp 
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(a) 
Nj3 73N ON 
NpwR NSN | WIN ON 
onw75 N33 | WNAWH 7D 
DONA MII | AYN 7D 
(b) 
50-98 YI7I3 97 
DIDNIN Iw DIY Wd-IN) 
D3) 739 Pad Ow-!D 
pows mwn-93 | DN TID 
(¢) 
p31 539M | 0% DID 
MIAN DWN? | [AT Nwp 
OP WAN? | PNW IAM 
(a) 

DO YIM DIANIA | ITN DNY 
775) NP | OND) OF" 
1933 AVAND | 7 Ow 

(e) 
ID PNW-ON | DI? MID 
DITY OY law DIwayDA 
wns? Sy | aay nyo 


Strophe II. 
MANA-PNI OND D3 7X 
2A prvas-2y pos 

(f) 

POINT YAN | Oy 9-9 
MANDI IND | MDy3 
Dw) DIAN 19 INIAN 

Strophe III. 


O31 195) NX 
MOM 99D IN" 


Refrain. 


Refrain. 


in fia oe 
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If the refrains were absent or were not in their present position, it would be 
easier to divide the dirge into two tetrastichs and four tristichs, each of these 
being complete in itself. We have marked these by letters attached to the 
text. The first lines of the tetrastichs (a) and (b) are trimeters ; but the other lines 
are tetrameters, some of them with the caesura evident. The Massoretic text 
reduces the tetrameter lines of the first tetrastich to trimeters and the trimeter to 
a dimeter by the use of the Miqqéph, and in the second tetrastich makes the two 
closing tetrameters into pentameters by omitting the Maqqéphs, but this is with- 
out regard to the rhythm. 

In the first tristich (c) the tetrameters are evident with caesuras. In the 
second tristich (d), it is usual to attach OPI) to OF%7D; this breaks up 
the two tetrameters into three lines, a trimeter, dimeter and trimeter, which is 
hardly likely. Moreover, by arranging as we have done, the caesura appears in 
each line and the thought is stronger and.better. In the third tristich (e), the 
caesuras are noticeable. In the fourth tristich (f), we disregard the Massoretic 
accents and restore the lines to their tetrameter form, and thus greatly improve 
the rendering. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother, Jonathan ; 
Thou art sweet to me, thou art very wonderful ; 
Thy love to me, is more than the love of women. 


4. One of the finest odes in the Old Testament is given in Exod. xv. It has 
a refrain which does not appear at the close of the strophes, but is given apart 
from them. It should be placed at the close of the strophes. The strophes 
increase, the second strophe being twice the length of the first, and the third 
strophe three times its length. The refrain is 


TNS ANID | WD AVN 
Refrain. 
09 771955) DID 


The movement is clearly tetrameter, with the caesura in the midst of each line. 


Strophe I. 


yw 5-9 | TI Ty 
JTIDDIN) UINTAON | TINY PONT 
wow MT | AONID-wrIN MN? 

os my lym) AyID-n3d79 
qO-D'D IIo | ywrrw ANI 
TINA NAS Ty | wD? N|AN 
FIND NID | TT TWN 


Refrain. 
0:9 7p) 23 ee 


£— 
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The caesura is striking in each of these lines. The arrangement agrees with 
the usual division of the lines, except in the second line, which is divided in the 
Massoretic text into two lines, spoiling the movement. Line 6 is a pentameter. 
We find that occasionally at the end of the strophe tetrameters are lengthened to 
pentameters, just as we have seen that they are sometimes shortened to trimeters. 


Strophe II. 


M3 5N3 | TNT 4 
INN YIN | TNA 2 
Pap DIAN | 43a 3) 
wpd WIN) 1 qIIN Nw 
DD WII | POX AND) 
ord 73 19D 1983 
bp’ 393 | Naan Nap 
PWN FTN | DN ION 
YD] WONTON | 97U PIN 
7 OWT | 397 PIN 
DDD | INN. Aw 
DOIN O'VS MDI Wd oY 
FINI ANIND | TDS APN ae 
O39 771995 DID 


There is no departure from the tetrameter movement in this long strophe. 
In most of the lines the caesura is plain. In the Massoretic text, lines 5, 6,7 are 
changed into trimeters by the misuse of the Maqqéph. 


Strophe III. 


Mim DONS TDN 9D 
WPI INI 7393 9 
NOD AW | NOAM NWS 

PON WoyIIN | 0 N03 
NON Woy | Ion. TnI 
Jap MIAN | WY. 773 
may ory iow 

wd 99u LAS Dn 
DITN YDION 1973 IN 
SIV DIAN? | IND DN 
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Ty3D 3u” 9D D3 

IND) ANN | OY 9HN 
JIND WIT | WN 773 

MT? Woy | Vay ay 
PPM IY Ay 

99M 373 | yon yaNsn 
mim? Way) | NIw ps9 
Yo wd) MA wpe 

FIND ANIND | 7 AYN 


Refrain. 
DO’) 17197 | 7331) net 


In this strophe of eighteen lines there is a single departure from the tetrarh- 
eter movement. In line 7 the Massoretic text reduces a few of the lines to trim- 
eters by an improper use of the Maqqéph. In the last line fq}j/q is to be preferred 
to ITN. 


We now have a supplementary line which seems not to have belonged to the 
original poem. It is just such a supplement as we often find in the Psalter. 


WI DAY? | Jo? ANT 


5. The difference between the tetrameters and trimeters may be seen in Psalm 
LXXXIX., where there is a paraphrase of the covenant with David in seven 
strophes of eight trimeter lines each, enclosed in five strophes of twelve tetrame- 
ter lines. We shall give the tetrameter strophes and the opening and closing 
trimeter strophes. 


Strophe I. 


TVWN DY | TA TON 
DI FNION YN IAN-III 
13? IDA DAY INN D 
DTD NIN Jan oNDY 
unyami avai dan 

IY TIP nysws3 | 

yt pax Dayar | 

NDI TNIV 
mT N75 | Ove 7" 
DIwp IPI! TNA 4N 
Mm? TY? | Pru %19-9D 
DON 1933 | "7 D7 
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There are two things to be noticed in this strophe: (1) The caesura is not very 
evident in any of the lines and is not present in the most of them ; and (2) the four 
lines referring to the covenant with David assume the trimeter movement as a 
preparation for the long paraphrase of the covenant itself. 


Strophe II. 


FIT DAP“ NDI IYI IN 
may yaa 95-5y NVI 
03 99 | PNA TIN 
MII FAIVINI| FY Pon 
OF FNID | OUND AN, 
OnIwW FAN 15) ND 
575 55RD ANDI TON 
INN OW | WY yyw 
(ON JPO-N | OND 7? 
DOD FAN | AND) Dan 
DANII FAN | po Poy 
IY Wows | pwoIM) Wan 


In this strophe most of the lines disclose the caesura. There is no departure 
from the tetrameter movement except in the second line of the traditional text. 
This becomes tetrameter by taking 7777’ from the following line, so that each 
line will have a divine name in the order 58, 4)’, PINDY ION. 


Strophe III. 


NII OY | pI 7? 
Jom on yn 
NDI PDD | MDW) Pr 
PID WIP’ | NaN) DN 
AYIIN yy | OY WN 
pI77 73H WN ANT 
DVT 731 NI ows 
WN FAPIS3 

MAN wary DANSN-D 
WIP ANN SI) 
1399 717"? °D 

P3320 INI WIT 
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This strophe has tetrameter lines mostly with caesuras, until we come to the 
ninth line, which is a half line. This is followed by trimeters, preparing the way 
for the paraphrase. 


Strophe IV. 


nnd AID IN 
TON) PVM? 
WaI-Oy TY on 
bya TNA nN 
IY TNT UND 
Yow *wap paws 
WY PIn WN 
VIONT YI NS 


The change of movement here is quite evident. It is obscured by the 
traditional text at the beginning, which reads 


PRON? PTD AID IN 
Nay WAY NNW ANY 
This is quite possible. Buta study of the strophe as a whole as compared with 


the following strophes urges to the division of lines that I have made. We now 
omit strophes 6-9 which are all trimeters and give 


Strophe X. 
yay po? HIN 
yor 95 Anawh 
IAN WS DwWN-|NK 
MoN723 INP N71 
WD Naw 
ND PAN? INDD) 
VOY 1? DSP 
nwa voy moyn 
This strophe has ail trimeter lines except the single dimeter in line five. 
Strophe XI. 
Ayo TNDN | a AD-IY 
NON wR wd Tyan 


OED LIN Dt 
O7N7799°55 ANID | Nw Ap-oy 
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DDN Y 8971 TW 3379 
Sin WD | Ww) DIN? 

JIN DIYNW PION TN 
SONS TWIP Nyse3 
uay ASIN | II It 
Day o2n-95 | pnd snNY 
TIT PIN DWT TWN 
rw Mapy SIAN Ww 


This concluding strophe agrees with the three opening ones in being a 
tetrameter. Many of the lines disclose the caesuras. There is a textual change 
in line three, by inserting 9$4 instead of 958 , in a¢cordance with line nine. 
The eighth line is the only trimeter. This would become a tetrameter if we 
inserted “x , the relative, as we must, indeed, in the translation. The SX 
is used in lines eleven and twelve. One would expect it here rather than that the 
poet should neglect the regularity of his rhythm. 

There are not so many tetrameters as trimeters and pentameters in Hebrew 
poetry. One of the finest specimens of the tetrameter is the Song of Deborah, 
which is divided into three parts, with three strophes and thirty lines in each part. 
These examples will be sufficient to indicate the various forms of the tetrameter. 
In the next number, I propose to give specimens of the pentameter. 


THE TEXT OF MICAH.* 


By Pror. HENRY PRESERVED SmitTH, D. D., 


Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, O. 


This is the first half of a new commentary on the book of Micah. The 
author, already favorably known for his work in Syriac, ‘‘ found it advisable to 
separate from the commentary proper, all that should precede as preparatory 
work, especially the inquiry concerning the state of the text.”’ He had in mind 
to present the text-critical material in its completeness, in order to base upon it a 
judgment of its value and some conclusions as to the method of Old Testament 
text-criticism in general. After a brief introduction and a sketch of the work 
already done in this regard, he therefore takes up the critical material, verse by 
verse, judging its value in each particular case. He then sketches at length ‘the 
results of the text-critical inquiry.’”’ This text-critical part occupies more than 
two-thirds of the book. The remainder is devoted to questions of literary criti- 
cism, with special reference to recent attacks upon the unity of the book. 

As attention is directed, just now, to Old Testament text-criticism, this book 
is one of real importance; for it gathers and presents a considerable part at least 
of the material by which the text of the Book of Micah must be settled. ‘‘ Two 
opinions,”’ are the author’s opening words, ‘‘ belong to the axioms of recent Old 
Testament exegesis: that the text of Micah’s prophecies is a corrupt text, and 
that in the ancient versions we have the means of correcting it.”” Without dis- 
cussing the use of the word axiom, these two propositions are certainly very 
widely held; and the present reviewer at least is fully convinced of their truth. 
Let any one who is fairly familiar with Hebrew try to read the book—say espe- 
cially chs. I. and 11.—and he will be driven to the conclusion that the text has 
suffered materially in transmission. The alternative is to suppose that the 
prophet could not express his thoughts grammatically in his own language. The 
text being admitted to be corrupt, it follows, of course, that the ancient versions 
give us the material for correction so far as correction is possible. Conjecture, to 
be sure, remains; but conjecture can offer no evidence except intrinsic probabil- 
ity as it presents itself to a single mind. 

Professor Ryssel now thinks the former proposition exaggerated, and the 
latter erroneous. In regard to the former we will not dispute with him—cortup- 
tion may be more or less. He actually concedes some amount of it himself. But 


* Untersuchungen tiber die Textgestalt und die Echtheit des Buches Micah, von Lic. Dr. Vic- 
tor Ryssel, a. 0. Prof. an d. Universitat Leipzig. Leipzig: Hirzel. 1887. viii and 284 pages. 8vo. 
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it is nothing less than a misfortune that such a scholar should take out a brief 
against the assertion that we have in the versions a help to the correction of the 
text. If he proves his point, he leaves the corruption (which he admits, in small 
measure at least) incurable. In fact he does himself concede some instances 
where the versions have preserved a better reading, and these concessions alone 
invalidate his argument. It would have been better had he not set out to do so 
much. The greater part of his book is not really an argument against any use of 
the versions, but an argument against a vicious use of them. In this respect it 
has real value. If the criticism of the Old Testament text is ever to be a science, 
it must be conducted on fixed principles, and these principles must be settled by 
thorough discussion. Professor Ryssel’s discussion is thorough and candid; and 
although I think him biassed in favor of the Massoretic text, I think his argu- 
ments must be carefully weighed. It seems to me the argument would have 
been put in better shape had it been in the form of a critical text with an appa- 
ratus. It doubtless labors under a disadvantage also in appearing without the 
expository part of the commentary. 

The author’s general remarks on the method of using a version as a source 
for its text, contain much that is good. It is no doubt true that a version may 
be too mechanically translated back into the language from which it was made, 
and so may be made to render variants that never existed. It is true also that 
‘*each language has its own characteristic modes of expression,”’ for which allow- 
ance must be made. That the LXX., for example, renders a singular by a plural 
does not necessarily show that they had a plural form before them. When they 
supply the object or subject so often omitted by the Hebrew, it does not always 
prove that they had a different text from ours. But while allowance should be 
made for these things, too much must not be made. The question in each case 
is one of probability. Im Mic. Iv. 2, for example, we have in the M. T. 5 
m5379) , the LXX. reads deire dvaBouev. Ryssel says that the omission of the con- 
junction is intentional, because the translators took 455 as an interjection. But 
is it not more simple to suppose that a} has been omitted or inserted in one of 
the two Hebrew texts, especially in immediate proximity to another } as here? 
The question, as I say, is one of probabilities; and I suspect that one who 
knows the many chances of error which beset a scribe, will find it generally more 
probable that one of these chances has influenced the text, than that the transla- 
tors made more or less intentional changes in what they were trying to render. 

It is necessary to keep two things apart: first, the collection of variants; 
second, the selection of the true reading. Every one will agree with our 
author when he says that to ascertain the existence of a different reading from 
the one current with the Massoretes, is not to show that that reading is the true 
one. Of course not; but to make the comparison we need all the variants fairly 
before us. Prof. Ryssel minimizes the quantity of these to his utmost ability. 
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He seems to go on the principle that, if by any ingenuity or refinement (perverse 
or otherwise), the translators could possibly have twisted the text into the mean- 
ing they give, we must not assume that their text was different from ours. For 
example, he ascribes to the versions frequent alterations on account of the paral- 
lelism. But when we reflect that the parallelism of members is by no means one 
of the prominent features of Micah’s style, and that, even in the Hebrew poetry, 
attention has been directed to it, so far as we know, only within the last hundred 
years, we must feel that he is ascribing to the translators more knowledge than 
they actually possessed. The simple alternative here also is to suppose that the 
original parallelism has often been obscured by the carelessness of scribes. 

In order to admit as few variants as possible, the author makes many asser- 
tions in regard to the versions which are not susceptible of proof, and where the 
possibility at least always remains that a variation in text existed. It would 
have been better to err the other way, and to have counted the possible variant. 
At the risk of becoming tedious, I wish to consider some of these assertions. At 
the very beginning we find: ‘‘ The LXX. changed the opening words FR’? 354 
ris? WN, choosing the more historical phrase which is very common in the Old 
Testament (FJ? WD 97°5).”’ He adds: ‘* The LXX. certainly had the ordinary 
text before them.’ The evidence is certainly the other way; and if an intentional 
change has been made, it is more probably one that conformed the opening words 
to the ordinary title, than the reverse. In 1. 2 we have 055, for which the 
LXX. gives Adéyour-—‘‘ It is most probable that the translator inserted Adyove, 
which he thought to be necessary........ and then neglected ‘apa , especially as 
he translates the following Nf) loosely by Kai révrec of év abry.”? But the dif- 
ference between the two cases is world-wide; the second case is a fairly exact 
translation, the former is no translation at all. Even if the author’s ingenious 
hypothesis could be proved true, it would still leave us a variant; for the testi- 
mony of the LXX. would be against the existence of O55 at all. 

In i. 5 the common text has: “‘ For the transgression of Jacob is all this, and 
for the sins of the house of Israel. Who is the transgression of Jacob? is it not 
Samaria ? and who is the high places of Judah? is itnot Jerusalem ?”? The word 
NY (high places) is, to say the least, surprising. The LXX. has duapria oixov. 
Ryssel remarks (p. 15): ‘‘ Although the LXX. and Peshitto translate as though 
they read FINYOM, yet this hypothesis is not absolutely necessary, because this 
translation may be explained on the theory that perfect parallelism was aimed at. 
De a From the translation of the Targumist who paraphrases (Where have sin- 
ned—jt)fJ—those of the house of Judah ?), on the other hand, we may conclude 
that the reading [YON was found in MSS. along with the reading of the text. 
....That two [Hebrew] MSS. have FNMM %75) on the margin is of no impor- 
tance whatever.”? As will be seen, the author will decide against the M. T. only 
in case of absolute necessity, ignoring again the fact that textual criticism isa 
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matter of probabilities. On the side of NOM, we have LXX., Peshitto and 
the Targum; for as between the two readings in question, the Targum certainly 
favors this one. While now we may suppose Peshitto influenced by LXX., the 
Targum is entirely independent of it. We have the concurrence of two witnesses 
against one, and even that one has traces of the original reading in the marginal 
notes cited by Prof. Ryssel. Prof. Ryssel argues against the probability of {73 
being a corruption of NWN. But it is probably not a case of derivation of one 
of these from the other, but of [9/95 from (99, which is testified by the two 
principal witnesses, LX X. and Targum. 

Int. 10 we read 99939 SN $39, for which LXX. has oi év 120 yw peyarbveobe, 
which, of course, points to Joy. The Peshitto reads rejoice not (\593>). 
Yet Prof. Ryssel says ‘“‘it can scarcely be supposed that the translators found 
these readings in their text.” How we can suppose anything else is difficult to 
see; “33 is a very common word, with which, therefore, the translators were 
perfectly familiar, Considered by itself, the phrase in which it occurs is perfectly 
intelligible, the translators had no need to improve it by conjecture. In fact, we 
ean think of no reason why they should translate as they did, except that they 
read in their text the words they respectively rendered. Dr. Ryssel suggests that 
it-is a case of indistinct or faded writing, in which they were obliged to guess at 
the word. But if this is so, it does not authorize the conclusion that ‘4593/5 is 
certainly the only correct reading.’’ The existence of three variants makes the 
supposition of indistinct writing very plausible; but if this be assumed, why 
should the latest reading of all (as to its testimony) be assumed to be original ? 
The author asserts that the words are borrowed from 2 Sam. 1. 20; but how 
does he know that? Would not a scribe be influenced by that passage to change 
this one into conformity with that, rather than the other way? These questions 
show, I think, that Prof. Ryssel has not clearly thought out the process of manu- 
script transmission. 

The very difficult passage, beginning with this verse, gives occasion for dis- 
cussion in almost every word, and the text is evidently corrupt—perhaps hope- 
lessly so. Ryssel discusses the variant readings (or variant translations) at con- 
siderable length, and gives on every page evidence of his learning and industry. 
But his results as to the correction of the text are the same as above. He gets 
no real help from the versions. We shall be curious to see what he will make of 
these verses in the positive and constructive part of the commentary. In con- 
trast with his conservatism as regards the use of the versions is the freedom with 
which he occasionally uses conjectural emendation. In regard to the words last 
discussed (verse 10a) he says (p. 22) “all these facts lead to the conjecture that 
the words were originally written on the margin to point out that the paronoma- 
siae of the following verse were constructed on the scheme” of 2 Sam. 1.20. In 
like manner the following three words ‘tare to be erased as spurious.”? Two 
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thirds of a verse then are erased on supposed internal evidence alone, against the 
testimony (to their existence at least) of all the versions; while the testimony of 
the versions, however strong, is not admitted.1 

The author’s method is, perhaps, sufficiently characterized by the examples 
already given. It is, at any rate, fairly represented by them. Everywhere he 
finds that a different reading (from the M. T.) ‘can scarcely be thought of” 
(p. 43); he finds that the difference in the versions “‘ only shows that they tried, 
with more or less success, to understand and render the text” (p. 58); “‘the LXX. 
changed the plural masculine into the feminine singular, because they had in 
mind the people of Israel” (p. 55); ‘the translation of the LXX. of course 
{naturlich] does not go back to a different reading” (p. 58); ‘‘it is easily seen that 
the LXX. thought necessary to read "WY’5 instead of \wrN'5 , while the converse 
is not supposable’”’ [undenkbar] (p. 62); in v. 3 the LXX. perversely ‘‘ inserted an 
and (in one place) because they began a new sentence, and omitted the § before 
§5¥” because they joined this to the preceding words; here, then, the LXX. seem 
to have the M. T. before them” (p. 85). This example is instructive enough to 
dwell upon a moment. The pivotal point is in the words )5x°) ON, where 
LXX. omit). As will be seen, the preceding word ends in the same letter. In 
such a case the insertion by error is more probable than the omission. Add to. 
this that the structure of the verse is more regular without this and: 

** And he shall stand and pasture in the strength of Jehovah, 
In the glory of the name of his God they shall dwell; 
For now he shall be great unto the ends of the earth.”’ 

Certainly one would say, if the admission of the versions is ever allowable, 
it is allowable here, not only as testifying to the existence of a variant, but as 
having preserved the original reading and construction. 

Without giving a number of similar assertions which I have marked, allow 
me to notice what I suppose to be the root of the difficulty—a lack of clearness as 
to the origin and value of the Massoretic text. Of course I do not desire to un- 
dervalue that text, and have always guarded myself against extravagant statements 
of its faults. That it has faults is now generally admitted. Prof. Ryssel’s state- 
ments lead logically to the conclusion that it has no faults; or if it has any, that 
we are powerless to correct them. In one place he uses the following language : 
“ The text [of the LXX.] is more corrupt than the Massoretic, and this is explained 
by the fact that, at the time when the Greek translation was prepared (third cent- 
ury B. C.), as yet no care had been given the Bible text, and no firm tradition had 
arisen concerning the text and the exposition—such tradition as by then existing 


1 Prof. Ryssel rejects the current translation of 132 (= 13). in Akko), on the ground that 
Micah has a distinct geographical situation in eye, naming only Judaite localities. He does not 
recognize (or does not state) that a reading found in some MSS. of the LXX.—Eu Baker would 


point to a Judaite locality—Bochim. 
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means was able to collect valuable material which benefited the later versions. 


Besides, the numerous variations of the LXX. are explained, not properly by a 
different type of text, but by imperfect comprehension of it. This was the im- 
mediate consequence of the fact that the text was less exactly fixed, in that, 
besides the vocalization (which indeed was later than the other versions, but was 
partially replaced by the Jewish tradition), the vowel letters were frequently lack- 
ing; and further, the familiarity with the contents of the biblical books, and even 
the knowledge of Hebrew, since it was no longer a spoken language, certainly did 
not stand as high as later, in the time of the Jewish academies in Palestine, and 
again in Babylonia, which [academies] assisted the fixation of the text by vocali- 
zation, probably also the targumic and Syriac translators, certainly [nachweisbar] 
also Jerome” (p. 185). 

I think I have rendered this sentence with tolerable correctness, though I 
confess it does not seem perfectly clear. The question it raises is this—Has the 
author any clear idea of the origin of the M. T.? He speaks of that text as fixed 
by tradition at the time of the vocalization by the Massoretes. He knows that at 
an earlier period the text was not yet fixed in this way, and was less furnished 
with vowel letters. Now it would seem to be obvious that the later fixation can- 
not claim any advantages over the earliest unfixed text, except as a commentary 
isan advantage. The commentary tells us what are its author’s views of his text— 
the punctuation tells us what its authors supposed to be the meaning of the text. In 
neither case can we be excused from ourselves going back to the (consonantal) 
original, and consulting every other commentator (such are the early versions also), 
giving preference to the one which on internal grounds best interprets his author. 
Prof. Ryssel says that the Old Testament books went through a time when the 
text was less carefully treated than later. In that period it suffered corruption. 
Later the Jewish scribes treated it with greater care and fixed it in its present 
form. But what was it that they so carefully fixed and preserved for us? Evi- 
dently a text which had been previously corrupted. But where it was corrupt 
had they any certain means of restoring its earlier state? Evidently not. For it 
is one of the axioms of the text-criticism that the original reading can be restored 
when preserved in one of the various readings in our possession. Text-criticism 
as a science must work with variants, and these notoriously the Massoretic editors 
had not. The most these editors could do was to hand down the text as it came 
to them, without further change. Their fixation of the text embodied a tradition 
also which had confessedly grown up after the time of careless transmission. 
Such a tradition has doubtless great value, but its value is secondary to the earlier 
tradition embodied in the LXX. The earlier in point of time must be better. 
According to Prof. Ryssel the later MSS. of the New Testament must be the 
most valuable. In them, too, we have a text fixed by tradition. But it has long 
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been recognized that the tradition must be disregarded, and that the earliest docu- 
ments have the greatest weight. 

It seems then that our author labors under a false impression in the weight 
he gives to the M. T. This is perhaps indicated also by his respect for Jewish 
‘‘ authorities.” In one case we have a verb now pointed as Piel, which three of 
the versions give as Pual. The reading as Pual is found also in Hebrew MSS. 
(nine in number) and editions. In favor of the Piel as original and correct read- 
ing (says Prof. R.) we have the best authorities (cf. Norzi), Ibn Ezra, Kimchi, Ibn 
Ganach and others. How these authorities knew the original reading is the ques- 
tion. That their reading is correct, according to the decision of the punctuators, 
is a very different matter. 

One other point may be briefly mentioned. Prof. Ryssel gives rules for the 
criticism of the Old Testament text. The third of these rules lays emphasis upon 
the commonplace that the more difficult reading is to be preferred. It is greatly 
to be regretted that the author did not more carefully analyze some cases, in order 
to show us what he understands by the more difficult reading. The reading 
which gives us nonsense is really more difficult than another which makes sense; 
the ungrammatical reading is more difficult than the grammatical. The fact is, 
the rule has only a qualified value. It applies to one class of cases—where a less 
common word has been replaced by one more familiar. Here it is intrinsically 
probable that the more familiar word has taken the place of the other. But these 
cases are not a majority by any means. The corruptions of the text which arise 
from a scribe’s carelessness (interchange of similar letters, homeoteleuton, repeti- 
tion of letters, omission of words), from the influence upon his mind of parallel or 
similar passages, and from the illegibility of MSS.—these make up a considerable 
majority, and in regard to these the canon is of no use. If we are to have a gen- 
eral rule, it ought to be stated in the form given it by Westcott and Hort—“ That 
reading is original which will account for the existence of the others.” 

The space already occupied will not allow me to consider Prof. Ryssel’s essay 
on the genuineness of the Book of Micah. The length of this notice will testify 
to my interest in the subject of text-criticism and his discussion. 
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THE NESTORIAN RITUAL OF THE WASHING OF THE DEAD, 


By Isaac H. HALL, 


New York City. 


One of the manuscripts recently acquired by the Union Theological Seminary 
in New York, consists of ‘‘ The Service of Obsequies ;”’ or, as stated in the colo- 
phon, ‘‘ The Order of the Obsequies of Every Class, Men, Women, Youths, and 
All Ages and All Conditions.” It treats of each class separately, giving rituals 
and rubrics, sometimes merely referring to other books. for the words of a Script- 
ure passage, a dirge, a response, etc., and sometimes giving them at length. The 
manuscript is on paper, 148 leaves (296 pages), in quiniones, bound in heavy 
boards covered with leather, but now somewhat dilapidated. Size of book, 9x 7 
x 23 inches; of written page, 6x 4} inches; about 19 lines to the page, running 
clear across, or in only one column. It is written in a beautiful Nestorian script, 
pretty fully pointed, with abundant rubrication, and somewhat ornamented here 
and there. The book was finished, as the colophon says, in the year of the Greeks 
2046, on the 5th day of the month of Ab, on the 4th Tuesday of Summer; which 
corresponds to Tuesday, August 5th, A. D. 1735. It was written in Targawar, 
in the village of Darband, by Priest Warda, son of the late Lazarus, one of the 
sons of Mar John, bishop of Adorbigan. 

At the beginning of the book is the “‘ Ritual (or Custom) of the Washing of 
the Departed,’’ which has proved so interesting to those who have heard it trans- 
lated, that it seems proper to send a copy of the text and a translation to Hz- 
BRAICA. In copying the text, most of the points are omitted, since the matter is 
clear enough without them. The following is the text. It occupies a few lines 
over three pages of the manuscript. 
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TRANSLATION. 


‘*TIn the name of the Living One who dieth not, we write the Ritual of the 
Washing of the Departed. 

“‘ist. They set towards the East the face of the departed, and when they re- 
quire to wash him, they sign him between the eyes [tdiomatic for on the forehead] 
with the sign of the cross. Next they wash his head and his face and his whole 
neck as far as his back [i. e., the back of the neck at its base], according to the Re- 
demptive Word [referring to another part of the Ritual]. And then they wash his 
right hand as far as its elbow, also his left hand in like manner. Next they make 
him sit, and dash water upon his right shoulder, and they wash his whole side 
as far as to his knees ; in like manner also his left side. Next they lay him upon 
the spine of his back, and wash his bed [unless ou SS is a mistake for ops 
his ‘‘ belly ’’], and all his members. And then they lay him upon his face, and 
wash his feet from the knees downward. And then they make him sit, and take 
water in a platter, and dash it upon his head three times, and they clothe him in 
white garments, as in the days of his wedding. 

‘* Butif he be a monk, they do not in that manner, but they wash first from 
his head as far as his back [see above]. Then they wash his right hand as far as 
its elbow, and his left hand likewise. But they do not strip off his [monk’s] gar- 
ment from his body, but they dash water upon the garment outside, and the one 
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who is washing him rubs his garment upon his body on all sides, until the water 
{runs off] very clear. Next they wash his feet downward from his knees. Then 
those who are present go out, and a familiar friend [Jit., and he who has bold- 
ness toward him] remains with him in his place, and, after his fellows have gone 
out, strips him of his clothing, and dresses him in other clothing. But it is not. 
right for him to bring in a cross with him, not at all, by any means; that he 
may not follow the fashion of those who covered up our Lord’s cross [i. e., the 
worldly hypocrites]. 

‘* And know this, too, that in the rank in which he used to go to the altar 
while living, in that [rank] they shall let him enter the grave. If he were a monk, 
without grade to go in to the altar, according to the rank of his monkhood let 
them thus bring him in. Butif he be one out of many, a light, according as he 
used to stand in the service of the church, let them thus bring him to the grave. 

** And while they are washing the departed, whoever he may be, they say 
over him the mauthbhé (i.e., kathisma) of the washing, performing it in 
the house of the departed, or upon the roofs, or if they have no place, in the 
church ; according as it is written in the Order of the Departed. 

‘* And when they carry him out, they begin the qalé of the way, and let his 
head be foremost, as it were leaving peace to the household. And when they go 
out from the village, they put the bier in a pure place, and they perform fully 
three ‘finin. Then they take him up and bear him, with qalé and shich- 
laphé, and the priests and the people preceding him, until they come beside the 
grave. 

‘* And when they begin the qala of the approach, Maran ath4, they make 
the bier pass first, and the priests and people after the bier, until they come to 
the grave. And they lay the departed on the right hand side of the grave, the 
priests remaining at his feet with their faces toward the grave. 

‘* And when they have finished from the pasdq4 three ‘finin, they lower 
the departed into the grave. And when the pas6q4 is ended, the priest throws 
a little dust in the grave, but not in the form of a cross, as foolish people do; and 
they bury completely the dead. And pray [ye] for the sinner.” 

Respecting the technical terms which I have not translated above, the 
maut6bhé, ‘sessions,’ “seats,” is equivalent to the Greek kathisma, 
meaning originally that part of the service during which the people sat. The 
qala, “voice,” and the shichlaipha, “variation,” are respectively the 
prayer or hymn, generally the latter, and the sentiment used in connection or in 
alternation with it; or, perhaps “‘chant’”’ is a better rendering for both. The 
“qala of the way” is, in effect, a processional chant. The ‘tinaia (plural in 
this MS., ‘finain) is an anthem with responses, or antiphonal. The pasdqa 
appears to be the ‘‘conclusion;” varying greatly for different classes of people, 
and comprehending several divisions which bear some of the names above given, 
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along with others. These technical terms would be better understood if there 
were space enough to introduce a few samples. 

The text above given is repeated piecemeal, in the shape of rubrics, at the 
appropriate places in the manuscript, except that which relates strictly to the 
washing, which occurs nowhere else in the book. 

The ritual for the burial of priests was translated into English, and published 
by the Rey. George Percy Badger, in his ‘‘ The Nestorians and their Rituals.” 
In another connection he mentions the fact that directions for the washing are 
given; but does not translate them. 
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ON THE SEPARATION WHICH MAY TAKE PLACE BETWEEN 
THE 80-CALLED DEFINED AND DEFINING 
NOUN IN ARABIC,’ 


Philippi defines the grammatical nature of the. construct state in Semitic 
languages as follows: 


‘*Tt is connecting, in the closest possible manner, one word with another, and 
shows itself in the one following the other immediately and inseparably, in the 
shortening of the first noun, and in the fact that, when the second noun is defined, 
the first is also defined by it.” 


The shortening of the first noun is shown in Arabic by the loss of the Tenwin ; 
in Hebrew, by vowel shortening. To show the effect of the defining force of the 
second noun upon the first, the following example may be adduced. If I want to 
say, in Semitic languages, ‘‘a daughter of the king,” defining king ie leaving 


daughter undefined, I cannot use the construct state; e. g., J A Nie ; 7 can only 


mean “the king’s only daughter,” or ‘‘the king’s daughter to ‘whom we have re- 
ferred.” ‘ A daughter of the king” must be rendered so j eres foe 5 ‘a daughter 


to the king.”? With respect to the point upon which Philippi justly lays stress— 
‘“inseparable and immediate sequence’’— there are some remarkable exceptions in 


or 


Arabic. Such exceptions come under the category of the eas “¢ separation ”’ 


= 


which takes place between the Wen ‘“‘attached word,” ‘‘ first word,” and the 


A 


a8 fata : 
xatt tiny ‘word to which it is attached,” “‘second word.” Reference is made 
a Akclilt ~) 


to these cases of separation in Wright’s Arabic Grammar, vol. II., 290. It may, 
however, be interesting to the readers of HEBRAICA to see how the matter is 
treated by a native grammarian. The following is a translation from the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Watch-fire ” CG | yb of the late Nasif Al-Yazigi: 


ie 


S1Cr aa? o- 


libs NLxst » rs) aor al clits Glad Syxio ice) 


‘‘And generally the separation by the } pe of the esl or by its es rb ‘noun 
of time or place’ may be used freely.” 


1 The name of the author of this article has been lost. It will be announced in a later 
number. 
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That is to say, that in the Arabic language cases occur of the separation of 


the plas from the xt Lae by means of the object of the slap» or its 
aes) 
accompanying noun of time and place. And this is the real annexation.1 


2G -o-% 


iy cos i Levi occurs when the Align isa Oven and the aul A 


is its fats . With respect to separation by the ier or object we find the 
following line of the Ragiz: 


2 Ot) + 998 a°L7 
eo opal Jy elall esi jaiunl | < ws olen 
‘He cuts down the grains of the full ears in the fields as the Mihlags cut down 
the cotton.’”? That is to wa 


oe, ger 
As an example of separation oy means of the yb we have the words of 
the poet: 
ae) DWoxlre: (hie 9-0-0 - 
Len Be poll xl © asi | JisLé ot wi) 
“After she had seen him who hated thee she burst into tears. What aman is he 
who to-day rebuked her!’ That is to say, 


- eel Led Spe 5 p> 3 x 
And in the merely verbal annexation eb 2UT s3LSN) the cists when a 
A S 


nomen agentis is separated from one of its objects (the OH) ee) by another 
KS 


of its objects, as in the saying, 


Ona, 
clase xas gle Nyws oll coe Se eee Jt, Le 
‘And he who. approaches thee is certain of riches, while others than thou with- 
hold their benefits from the needy.”” That is to say, 
CRs Io 9) 
ues csv gl 
Or the thee in such an oe can take place by means of the Syb, 


as in the saying of another, 


Z0- 4 - 0 ey < ae a 
‘“‘ Satisfy me with good, that I may not become with my eulogy like him who one 
day chiselled a stone with a broom.” That is to say, 


1 Wright’s Arabic Grammar. 


Re ne 
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And you already know that an attracted word (as »), With the particle 


which attracts it, is in every respect like the tsarfun, and through this we 
have the saying of the poet, 


a. 
. 


peleds BS Ly GE IS ETS of OST s Hei Us 


“These too are the brothers in battle of him who has no brother; when he fears 
on any day a blow from the sword he calls upon them.’’? And the saying of 
another, 


ae eee Ie ne ee, = 0? Piet ans Be 2 oO eee Oe 
Lyas Sole we dS Kes hes Solas lsug} & ylien oS) 
“Behold, thou art accustomed to patience in the battle; thou burnest with it 


whoever opposes fires to thee.”’ 
And all this may be used freely, in opposition to him who says that it can 


only be employed By ASL to satisfy poetical requirements. (Here Al-Yazigi 


Gee 


agrees with Th. Malic in his Alfiyya.) Moreover, it occurs in prose ye _ We 


have the reading of some, 


mihi 25951 UE GusalT oe pt Sy 


‘‘And the killing of their children by their companions was made to seem good to 
many idolaters.” 


99 9 high “Site Py res Liter) SBE es fas oa 
‘‘And do not think that God changes his promise to his apostles.”’ 
And the saying of some of the Arabs, 


Ean alee ie mei Os Soe = oF Zv0- F%.0- 
“ Bhp sia takes % 
Lsfo, & LS se Lofass Danas Loge Js 
‘‘Leaving the soul alone one day with its desires is an advance towards its 
destruction.”’ 


And they allow a separation to take place by means of an oath, as Alkisae 
relates, according to one reading, 


as sbi; WE Ide 
‘“¢This, by God, is the slave of Zaid.” 
An oath (sand is of the essence of a tsarfun, since it is an attracting 
word bls) with its attracted word, and separation is easy by means of it when 


the mudafun has no 5 ; : - _ And know that this separation is restricted to 
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those cases where the mudaf ’ilaihi is not a pronoun; for then of necessity 
the two must be joined together, and faslun is impossible. Separation has also 


taken place when the mudafun is a 7a ak and the mudafun ’ilaihi its 


object by means of the agent of the ) as , according to the saying of the poet, 
we 4S SNe Hedy te te w mia -0oF- 0 - 
we des yeh Unde Y5 wb ge Gey Lal, ot & 

‘We have not seen a medicine for love, nor have we lost a lover who has been 


4 


conquered by passion.’ 


Goss OS) apbler ye BE QUT ce 

This, however, is peculiar to poets, the opposite of the separation between 

the masdar and its agent, examples of which we have already had. For the 

failun virtually precedes; and if verbally it follows, it is still as if the muda- 
fun were inserted with its failun. 


dO 


er a — B22 gro ee -o. Bre agree. Peo 2 o -% 
1555 SWS ATS leas 10, Hist eel Laalls 
‘‘And the separation by an adjective may be employed when poetical necessity 
demands it, and a vocative also occurs for a like purpose; but both are sel- 
dom used.”’ 
As an illustration of faslun by means of an epithet, we have, 


a -= ro lee =e oro 9-0- 2 -3%ro Wiel CYT eae 
wb eles et ist! up! ye Rew Sly eos esb 
“‘T escaped, but Al-Maradi had already welted his sword from the son of Abu 

Talib, the chief of the valleys.”’ 
That is to say, 


-E ro o- - =e ro 
ear ew ee ee CN Ge 
And by means ofa vocative, as in the saying of another one, 
racine ie yrinas on o- we Seno Ch ew) SAS Dect 
J Se ys ak ears we = rs es Gk, 

“The agreement by Caab with Bujeir saves thee from the hastening of destruc- 

tion and from remaining forever in hell.”’ 

That is to say, ANAL. Be Case 
wr ase GL, 


- aw 


e 
Both of these are said to be x\, 4 /L, ; for neither the phrase GNI “ 
ee eeucie™ 


nor the vocative _ .»f is a Syasc0 to the madafun. 


1 Irrespective of the faslun the construction in this sentence is not easy. See for illustra- 
tion of it Wrigt, IT., § 27b, 3, p. 60:— 
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The faslun can also take place by means of a condition, as in the saying of 
some, 


- BS '5| Wire - SG: Ea es 
Hel xUf sli wf ple fds 
‘“'This, if it please God, is the slave of thy brother.”’ 


And also by means of an extraneous maf‘ul or tsarf, as in the words of 
the poet, 


x -@ 
Viessi BHT slo Gea tes Git, Myousdt (S03 xed cho 
‘*She waters generously her toothbrush with the moisture of her saliva, just as 
the Rasaf holds back the water of the mountain.”’ 
Or the saying of another, 


9 of w Ie Fue w Shy ea eee) G9 nes 
Aw be 5! Cy las Sooke loy3 was Cid} bs Us 
“Just as a book was written one day by the hand of a Jew, writing the lines 


nearer or farther from one another.’’ 
In the first instance the general order would be, 


git 60S Spree | chs 
In the second instance the order would be, 


logs (S05e2 BR 
The faslun, however, is little in use, and its imitation is to be avoided, 
; for the mudafun ’ilaihi is really part pine arcel of 
pula & ys 5 | yp p 


the mudafun ; and therefore faslun between them is seanior “except that 
the faslun by means of ma‘mulun is easier owing to the connection between 
it and its agent. Therefore they have permitted this extensively. 


TWO CRUCES INTERPRETUM, PS. XLV. 7 and DEUT. XXXIII. 21, 
REMOVED,’ 


By PROFESSOR GIESEBRECHT, 


Greifswald. 


LY SPr AEN Ves 


The following exposition has, perhaps, a general interest because the passage 
belongs, on account of the use made of it in Heb. 1. 8,9, to the more familiar ones 
of the Old Testament. Now, in reference to the following verse, the view is 
already somewhat prevalent that it is altogether false to translate by addressing 
the (messianic ?) -king, ‘‘ Therefore hath anointed thee, O God! thy God,” etc. 
For, in this and the remaining so-called Elohim Psalms, the original fR}jq? has 
been corrected by a reviser to D999, and the original text accordingly read, 
‘“‘Therefore hath anointed thee Jahve, thy God,”’ etc. 

This consideration has led me to an easy and, as I believe, also correct emen- 
dation of the previous verse, which the Epistle to the Hebrews translates, accord- 
ing to the LXX., “‘ Thy throne, O God, endureth from everlasting to everlasting.”’ 
It seems to me that there is no doubt that (as also Olshausen asserts) grammatic- 
ally the translation of the LXX. is the only correct one, and would have to be 
unconditionally accepted if there did not arise against it the weightiest material 
difficulties. When Hupfeld, over against this, takes DON as a genitive to 

D5, and regards this construction as entirely unobjectionable, it appears to 
me that, in this case, this philologist, at other times so skillful, showed some 
human weakness. Aug. Muller, on the contrary, expresses himself in his Hebr. 
Schulgrammatik, p. 225, rightly with caution on the construction here accepted by 
Hupfeld, according to which a suffix can enter between the construct state and its 
genitive. The proofs cited for this by Ewald and others, all succumb to well- 
grounded objections; cf. the LXX. to Ps. LX x1. 7 and Ley. xxvi. 42; the text of 
Cornill to Ez. xvi. 27; the parallel verse, Ps. xvu1. 33, to 2 Sam. xxu. 33, for 
Lev. vi. 3; the old versions, etc. The forced conjectures which Olshausen has 
made for the correction of this difficult passage, have no real positive value, but 
only the negative import of pointing out the seat of the evil. Olshausen rightly 
misses a verb. 

Starting from these facts, I venture the following conjecture : 

1. As often in the Elohim Psalms, so here also DTN has been written by 
a reviser to take the place of a fq’. 


1 Translated from Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Hft. 2, 1887, pp. 290-293. 
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2. Yet he erred in his zeal to remove the unpronounceable name of God, 
and corrected a f7);>) instead of a FJ into OASY. 

3. If, accordingly, the text originally read, wW) D7i yn *JND2 » there 
is here not only the removal of OJON , but also the addition of a verb. 

4. This reading is supported by a parallel passage, 2 Sam. vir. 16, WDD 
pry 1133 7°77; cf. Lam. v.19. For the use of D\y’ as simple accusa- 
tive there may be compared Ps. xtvi1. 15; Lit. 10; LXI. 8; LXVI. 7; LXXXIX. 
ZOsOo3 CLV O- 


Il. Deur. XXXTII. 21. 


The following conjecture, which I had already made several years ago, I 
publish chiefly because I learn from Dillmann’s latest commentary on Deuter- 
onomy that this investigator, unfavorable as he is to conjectural criticism, is 
himself here induced to make an emendation, and indeed exactly at the same 
word where I also regard an emendation necessary, but where I, on the ground of 
the LXX., dare to go yet further. Of course I do not mean that I have herewith 
placed the passage beyond dispute; but I regard as right the way which I have 
taken to correct it. The difficulty of the M. T. is, on the one hand, in psd , and 
on the other, in the succeeding words DY °WN NI). The difficulties of these 
need, among the friends of the Old Testament, no detailed statement. 

If now there is anything clear, it seems to me this, that the LXX. did not 
know our text. If at least apyévrwr, as is generally accepted, is to be a translation 
of ppm , then the following ounypuévorv dua is evidently not = XP) pad , and 
Dillmann is certainly right in his conclusion. Now it seems possible to me to 
get the LXX. text with the greatest ease by transposition. of piDD ; quoting it 
with its vowel signs it reads, bY WRI SONI" = and the heads of the 
people assembled themselves. 

The advantages of this are evident. The senseless ppd disappears; we 
gain at once the simplest explanation for the anomalous Nf‘) and at the same 
time the most beautiful agreement in number between D5 and its verb. Of 
course the words now form a direct allusion to Num. xxxi1., to the solemn 
assembly of the heads of the people in which the possession of the Jordan was 
allotted to Gad. 

In the preceding part of the sentence, the LXX. restored, indeed, the subject 
according to the sense, by means of éru éxei éuepiodn yf. Yet, out of their text, we 
can get with certainty a rap for npn . Referring pps to Moses, we then 
get either Dpnd npn pw 9, where the direct object of Ow, following of 
itself from the context, would be omitted: 

“‘ And he chose for himself the first part [viz., the land east of the Jordan] ; 


For this the leader appointed for his inheritance 
When the heads of the people assembled themselves.” 
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Or we might read PPM API Ow 'D, changing Pp: 


‘“‘ And he chose for himself the first part [the land east of the Jordan] ; 
For there his portion was assigned him 
When the heads of the people assembled themselves.”’ 


Of course the sentence DY Ne) POND still follows up somewhat 
disconnectedly on that which precedes. I therefore leave open, as a further 
possibility, the assumption of erasing it altogether as a gloss, pointing to Num. 
XXXII, and resting on verse 5, DY WN] FDNIT3 - Then the following: 
“‘ He executed the justice of Jahve with Israel,’’—would fitly unite with the first 
half of the verse, which reports that a prominent portion was allotted to him. 

At all events, it seems to me that, by following this conjecture, the fearful 
groping and essaying with poo and fF\’), which one meets with in all exposi- 
tions, will cease. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE WORDS IN THE HEBREW 
NOMINAL SENTENCE,’ 


By C. ALBRECHT. 


All languages distinguish between verbal and nominal sentences, according to 
the different parts of speech which can form a predicate. The former is a sen- 
tence in which the subject is (virtually) a noun and the predicate a finite verb; 
the latter is a sentence in which the subject, as well as the predicate, are 
(virtually) nouns. When such virtual nouns, in the position of subject or predi- 
cate, are represented by independent sentences, we have a compound sentence. 
Accordingly, the difference in the kinds of sentences rests on the different parts 
of speech in the predicate. As nouns can indicate only rest, continuance, fixed- 
ness, etc.; and verbs, motion, action, development; so the nominal sentence 
describes, or gives to the subject, an abiding attribute or condition; and the 
verbal sentence expresses a movement or the development of an action, or say a 
condition (in case of neuter verbs).2 In reference to the arrangement of the 
words in the simple nominal sentence, which has not been accurately indicated in 
any grammar of the Hebrew language, but, on the contrary, often even falsely 
stated, I have, in comparison with the Arabic and Aramaic, arranged tables 
which embrace the entire Old Testament. 

The result of itis as follows:—In the nominal sentence the chief emphasis 
rests on the subject, and the chief interest attaches to it as the object which is 
thought of as being in a position or condition or as provided with an attribute. 
The regular arrangement of the words in the nominal sentence of all Semitic 
languages is, therefore, subject-predicate; not regarding, of course, the arrange- 
ment of words in poetry, which here, as in most languages, takes more license. 
In Arabic this rule is more easily recognized, and has therefore, generally 
speaking, been always rightly understood; but in Hebrew and Aramaic it is 

1 Translated from Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Hft. 2, 1887, pp. 218-224. 

‘ 2JTn this definition of the Semitic nominal sentence, account has not been taken of the exact 
but unscientific statements of Arabic grammarians, which corresponé only in part to the above. 
Cf. “Ajrumiyyah,” ed. Trumpp, Munchen, 1876, vi. § 46 seq.; ‘‘ Mufassal,’”’ ed. Broch, Christiania, 
1859; and on this, ‘‘ Beitrage zur Erklarung des Mufassal”’ von Trumpp, Miinchen, 1878, 1884, § 24 
seq.; ‘‘Ueber den arabischen Satzbau nach dem arab. gramm.”’ yon Trumpp, Miinchen, 1879, rr. 
These are followed by Caspari-Miiller and Gesenius-Kautzsch, while others still treat nominal 
and verbal sentences together; so Ewald, Uhleman, Winer, Naglesbach, Miller, ‘‘ Hebr. Schul- 
grammatik,” §§ 497-504, Eng. translation, § 125 seq., Hollenberg, § 43b. The correct definition 
Noldeke gives in his “Syrische Grammatik,’’ § 309 seq.; so also Stade, ‘“‘Hebr. Gram.,”’ § 381 (ef. 
§ 180a), bases upon it the explanation of formation of the Hebr. verb. In regard to others, 


everyone who lectures on Hebr. grammar and syntax, gives it, no doubt, as I, for example, 
heard it from Philippi-Rostock. 
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more difficult. We will consider in particular the arrangement of words in the 
Hebrew according to the different parts of speech in the predicate: 

A. The predicate is a substantive. 

Rule: The arrangement is subject-predicate; e. g., Gen. x11. 10. 

Hxceptions: 

1. The substantive as predicate must precede when there is a special empha- 
sis on it, so as to make it prominent to the eye and to the ear; e. g., Jud. XVIII. 29. 

2. The substantive as predicate may precede. 

a) If the subject isa pronoun. This latter rule, of which we find as yet no 
trace in Arabic, goes through all other Semitic languages, and that quite natu- 
rally, for the person, here assumed as generally known, excites less interest than 
that which is said of him; e. g., 1 Sam. xv. 29. 

b) So as to avoid the harshness (nachklappen) of its following a subject 
which consists of several words; e. g., Exod. vi. 14, 15. 

c) In the case of a question; e. g., 1 Sam. xvi. 4. 

The arrangement is freer in poetry, where, on account of chiasm, with spe- 
cial frequency, the predicate precedes in one member and follows in the second 
or the reverse; e. g., Ps. XLVI. 8, 12. 

B. The predicate is an adjective: 

Rule: The arrangement is subject-predicate; e. g., Gen. 1. 12.1 

Haceptions : 

1. The adjective as predicate must precede when there is a special emphasis 
on it. This is especially often the case when the adjective is a comparative; e. g., 
Gen. ill. 6; Iv. 18. 

2. The adjective as predicate may precede : 

a) When the subject is a pronoun, cf. A. 2. a.; e. g., Exod. 1. 2 

b) So as to avoid harshness (nachklappen) when it would follow a subject 
consisting of several words; e. g. 2 Kgs. xx. 19. 

c) In case of a question; e. g., Num. xIv. 3. 


1 While elsewhere in Arabic the rule for the arrangement of the words (viz., subject-predi- 
cate) is strictly carried out in the nominal sentence and exceptions occur only singly in inter- 
rogative sentences, when the predicate is to be made especially prominent, when the subject is 


limited by St or aie Cf. Sura x. 54, 78; 1x. 130; v. 60; in this case the arrangement of words 
in Arabic is ercneatne ly free and in all probability not original. 
The regular arrangement must take place: 1) when the subject is a pronoun, e. g., Sura 1.4; 


CI. 5; or 2) when the predicate is limited by vt or ust , & g., Sura LXVILI. 9, 20. 
S 
Inverted arrangement must take place: 1 when there is united with the subject a pronoun 
which meters, to something in the predicate, e. g., Sura crx. 6; 2) when the subject is limited by 
St or ber e. g., Sura 111. 19; Xv. 21. 


S Odionydse the arrangement is without rule, in spite of all the statements of Arabic gramma- 
rians (cf., for example, Trumpp, “ Mufassal,’’ § 28, ‘“‘ Ueber den arab. Satzbau,” 11.3). The prep- 
ositional expression as predicate, is sometimes put after, if no ambiguity is to be feared. 
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To the arrangement of words in poetry what was said under A. applies; e. g., 


Ps. xxx. 4. There is only to be noted that in the poetic sections of the Old 
Testament the adjective occurs very often as a comparative in the predicate, and 
to this circumstance is due the fact that it more frequently precedes. Thus, of 
the cases in Koheleth, about twenty in all, only 1. 17 and xt. 7 are not compara- 
tives. 

C. The predicate is a participle. Here also the rules under A. apply; e. g., 
Genet? Sam, <vi0e 10. Gene Wind 45" Deut, x<<vae4 2 Same x.15 0s: 
CXI 7. 

In Aramaic, on account of the frequent use of the participle instead of the 
finite verb, the arrangement is practically without rules, cf. Noldeke, 2 309, 324. 

D. The predicate is an adverb or adverbial expression. 

Rule: The arrangement is subject-predicate; Num. xiv. 48. 

“Exceptions: 

1. The adverb as predicate must precede : 

a) When there is a special emphasis on it; e. g.,Gen. xLy. 6,11; 1 Sam. 
aXe Se 

b) As interrogative adverb; e. g., Gen. Iv. 9, XVII. 9. 

2. The adverb as predicate may precede : 

a) When the subject is a pronoun; e. g., Gen. XLIVv. 10. 

b) To avoid harshness (nachklappen) when it would follow a subject consist- 
ing of several words; e. g., Num. xii. 22. 

c) In arelative sentence, where it appears closely joined by Maqqéph to the 
nota relationis; e. g., Gen. m1. 11. 

For the arrangement in poetry, what was said under A. is applicable; e. g., 
Koh. xi. 11. 

E. The predicate is a prepositional expression. 

Rule: The arrangement is subject-predicate. 

Exceptions : 

1. The prepositional expression as predicate must precede, when there is a 
special emphasis on it. ‘This is especially frequent when, by means of a nominal 
sentence the verb to have, to possess, is paraphrased (there is to him = he has), 
the prepositional expression being virtually the subject; e. g., Gen. xvui. 14; 
XXVI. 20. 

2. The prepositional expression as predicate may precede : 

a) When the subject is a pronoun; Gen. XXVI. 24. 

b) To avoid harshness (nachklappen) when it would follow a subject consist- 
ing of several words; e. g., Num. xXx xi. 9; 1 Sam. xxv. 2. 

c) In case of a question, Gen. XxxI. 14; xxxvul. 25; but cf. 2 Sam. xvur. 


29, 32. 
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d) Inarelative sentence, when it generally appears joined to the nota relati- 
onis by means of Maqqeph; Gen. 1. 29, 30; vi. 17; xxxtv. 14; Lev. xiv. 40. 

For the arrangement in poetry, compare what was said under A., and Ps. xt. 4. 

F. The predicate is an infinitive. 

Rule: The arrangement is subject-predicate ; e. g., Isa. Xxx. 7; Jer. Xx. 16. 

Exceptions are not found in the Bible. 

More frequent than the use of the simple infinitive as predicate in the nom- 
inal sentence is the use of the infinitive with 5 where we then generally translate : 
there is; in order to; can; must. Cf. Ewald, ¢ 237c¢. 

G. The predicate is a numeral. 

Rule: The arrangement is subject-predicate ; e.g., Exod. XVI. 36; XXvI. 2. 

Exceptions: The numeral as predicate must precede when there is a special 
emphasis on it; e. g., Num. xi. 21. 

H. The predicate is a pronoun. 

Rule: The arrangement is subject-predicate; e. g., Gen. XX vil. 21, 24; Isa. 
XL. 4. (It was I). 

Exceptions: The interrogative pronoun as predicate always precedes ; e. g., 
Gen. XXIV. 65; only two exceptions are found in the Bible, Exod. xvi. 7, 8. 

When a sentence has several subjects or several predicates, regularly and 
commonly, those parts of the sentence which belong together stand also together ; 
e. g.,Gen. x. 2,3; xim.138. There are, however, cases where several subjects 
enclose the predicate or several predicates enclose the subject ; especially is this 
so in poetry; e. g., Amos Vv. 20; Prov. vin. 18; Ps. CxXLvit. 5, 6. 

In one case there is no exception to the general rule for the arrangement of 
words in the nominal sentence, viz., in the so-called circumstantial or conditional 
clause, even not in poetry; e. g., Gen. xix. 1; Judges tv. 5; Koh. 1. 8. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION OF CYLINDER A 
OF THE ESARHADDON INSCRIPTIONS (1 BR. 45-47), 


By ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, PH. D., 


Instructor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

A transliteration and translation of Cylinder A, together with parts of B and 
a few other texts, was published in 1880 by Ernest A. Budge in his History of 
Esarhaddon. This book, however, is unsatisfactory from a textual as well as 
from a lexicographical stand-point.1 His edition of the text of Cylinder A is, on 
the whole, no better than Rawlinson’s copy in The Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, vol. 1. In some places he has corrected the text; but, in others, he 
has changed the text where it had already been published correctly. His methods 
of textual criticism are unscientific, since he does not seem to have made sufficient 
use of the helps at his disposal. Cylinder C,? which is of the greatest importance 
for the reconstruction of the text of A, has received little or no attention. 

On account of these defects in Budge’s treatment of the text, I was led, by 
the suggestion of Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, to take up the study of the Esar- 
haddon inscriptions. In the summer of 1885, while studying in the British 
Museum, I collated A and B, and copied C, together with several other unpub- 
lished texts. This collation forms the basis of the corrections? which I have 
offered to the texts as published by Rawlinson, Smith, and Budge. Although the 
text of Esarhaddon is generally regarded as an easy one, there are, nevertheless, 
many difficult words and expressions to be found in it. For some of these I have 
offered new transliterations and translations. In one of the following numbers 
of HrBRAIca I shall publish some notes in defense of these readings. 

To my friend and teacher, Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, I am greatly 
indebted for suggestions and help in my study of the Esarhaddon texts. 


1 Cf: Fried. Delitzsch in the Literarisches Centralblatt, May 21, 1881. 
2 Cf. my article in HEBRAICA, Oct., 1887, ‘Some Unpublished Esarhaddon Inscriptions (Cylin- 
der C; 80, 7-19, 15, PS. and K. 1679).”’ 


3 Of. my article in HEBRAICA, April, 1887, ‘Some Corrections to the Texts of Cylinders A and 
B of the Esarhaddon Inscriptions as published in I R., 45-47, and ITI R., 15, 16.” 
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TRANSLITERATION. 
CYLINDER A. 


I. 1. [A&drahiddina ¥ar A’Xdr Sar Suméri] u Akkadi 
[apal Sinahérba] Sar A&Sdr 
fapal Sarrukénu] xar AX8fr 
{Xa ina tukulti] ASdir ‘Sin Samag 
5. Nabai Marduk Istar $a Nina 
IStar $a Arba’il ilani rabaiti bélésu 
ultu sét Sam$i adi eréb Sami 


A 


ittallakuma mahira 14 fsa « 


Kasid Sidtni Sa ina kabal tamtim 
10. ‘sapinu gimir dadmégu 
dirsu u Subatsu assuhma 
kirib tamtim addima 
aSar maSkani8u uhallik 
Abdimilkfti Sarrasu 
15. Sa lapan kakké’a 
ina kabal tamtim innabtu 
kima nani ultu kirib tamtim 
abarsuma akkisa kakkdsu 
nakmu buSasu hurdsi kaspi abné akartu 
20. magak piri Sin piri uS& urkarina 
lubulti birmé u kité mimma sumgu 
nisirti ékalli8u 
ana mu'dé aglula 
nisé8u rapSati Sa niba 1a 18a 
25. alpé u séni iméré 
Abuka ana kirib ASSir 
upa(h)birma Sarrani Hatti 
u abhi tamtim kalixunu 
ina a’ri SAnimma Ala uSépisma 
30. [Kar-ASfrlahiddina attabi nibitsu ' 
nisé hubut kaXti’a $a Sad? 
u tdmtim sét Samgi 
ina libbi uSésib 
Sud¥aki’a pibati elfX§unu aSkun 


35. u Sanddarri 
Sar Kundi Sizd 
nakru aksu 14 palih béldti’a 
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TRANSLATION. 


CYLINDER A. 


. [Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, king of Sumer] and Akkad 


[son of Sennacherib], king of Assyria ; 
{son of Sargon], king of Assyria ; 
who, under the protection of Axdr, Sin, Samas, 


. Nabda, Marduk, I&tar of Nineveh, 


Istar of Arbela, the great gods, his lords, 
from the rising of the sun to the setting of the sun 
marched without a rival. 


The conqueror of Sidon, which lies in the middle of the sea, 
the overthrower of all its dwellings ; 

its wall and its dwelling (houses) I tore down 

and threw them into the sea, 

and destroyed its site. 

Abdimilkiti, its king, 

who, before my weapons, 

into the midst of the sea had fled, 

like a fish, from the midst of the sea, 

I drew him out and cut off his head. 

His accumulated property, gold, silver, precious stones, 
elephant skin, elephant ivory, ugu and urkarénu wood, 
variegated and linen clothing, of every description, 
the treasure of his palace, 

in great quantities, I carried away. 

His numerous men, who were without number, 

oxen, sheep and asses 

I brought to Assyria. 

I assembled the kings of Hatti 

and of the sea-coast—all of them. 

In another place, I caused the city to be built 

and [Kar-AsdrJahiddin I called its name. 

The men, the booty of my bow, from the mountains 
and the sea of the rising of the sun, 

I caused to dwell there ; 

my officer and governor I placed over them. 


And Sandiéarri, 
king of the cities of Kundi and Sizi, 
a powerful enemy, who did not respect my lordship, 
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Sa ilani umassiruma 

ana Xadé marsiti ittakil 

u Abdimilkati Sar Sidfini 

ana résati$u iskunma 

yum ilani rabiiti ana ahamés izkurima 
ana emtkéSun ittakla 

anaku ana ASdr béli’a attakilma 

kima isstrl ultu kirib Sadi 

abarsuma akkisa kakkAsu 

a8$u danan AS8tr béli’a 

nisé kullumimma 

kakkadé Sanddéarri 

u Abdimilkiti ‘ 
ina kigadi rabitisun alulma 

itti zamméré(?) u 

ina rébit Nina etétik 


Salil Arzani(?) 

[sa ité(??)] nahal Musri 
idkégu 

ana Assur tira 

ina tébi abulli Sa sét Xa Nina 

itti asi kalbi u Sahé 

usésibsuniti kamés 

u Te’u’pa Gimirra 

umman-manda $a aSar8u raiku 

ina irgitim HubuSna 

adi gimir ummanigu ura(s)siba ina kakki 


Kabis ki8ddi nisé Hilakki 

Duwua asibait burgani 

$a téhi Tabal 

¥a eli SadéSunu (danniti) ittaklima 
ultu timé pani 1a iknugi ana _ niri 
XXI 4lanigunu danniti 

ad? 4lani sihrati Sa limétiSunu 
almé akSud aglula Sallatsun 

abbul akkur ina iXati akmu 
sititéSunu ga bittu 

u kullultu 1a t8a 


kabtu nir béliti’a émidsuniti. 
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who had forsaken the gods, 

to the impassable mountains he trusted, 

and Abdimilkiti, king of Sidon 

came to his help. 

The name of the great gods they both despised (?) 
and trusted to their own forces. 

I trusted in Afr, my lord, 

and, like a bird, from the midst of the mountains, 
I drew him forth and cut off his head. 

In order to show the men the power 

of A&Sdr, my lord, 

the heads of Sandtarri 

and Abdimilkiti 

upon the necks of their great men I hung. 

With male and female singers(?), 

into the streets of Nineveh I marched. 


The despoiler of Arzani, 

which is on the banks of the river of the land of Egypt. 
1 : ; : : 
to Assyria brought. 
In the vicinity of the eastern gate of Nineveh, 
with wild boars, dogs and wild beasts 


. I caused them to sit in chains. 


And Té’uspa of Gimir 
an umman-manda, whose residence was afar off, 
in the Hubuina territory, 


together with the whole of his army, I ran through with the sword. 


The trampler upon the necks of the men of Hilakki 
Duw’ua, the inhabitants of the mountain-ridges, 
which lie in the vicinity of Tabal ; 

who trusted to their [mighty] mountains, 

and from days of old had not been subject to any yoke ; 
XXI powerful cities, 

together with the smaller cities of their territory, 

I besieged, captured, carried away their spoil, 

I destroyed, tore down and burned with fire. 

Upon the rest, who had not committed sin 

and crimes, 

I placed the heavy yoke of my lordship. 
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Daix Barnaki nakru aksu 
asibite Tila&tri 
Xa ina pi nidé 

25. Mehranu Pitanu 


inambda zikirgun. 


; 
Musappib nisé Manna 
kuttii 14 sanku 
Xa umménati [’paka 
Ageuza kidru 14 musézibisu 
inadru ina kakki. 
Tarid Nabii-zér-napisti-ustésir apal Marduk-apal-iddina 
Xa ana Sar Blamti ittaklima 
14 uSézibu napSatsu 
35. Naid-Marduk ahusu 
a’su epéS ardtiti’a 
ultu kirib Elamti innabtamma 
ana Nina 4] béliti’a 
illikamma unassik épé’a 
40. mat tamtim ana sihirtiga 


ridit abisu uSadgil panusu. 


Nabi Bit-Dakkiri 
8a kirib Kaldi aiab Babili 
kami Samag-ibni Sarrigu 
45. ishappu habbilu 14 palihu zikri bél bélé 
¥a eklé aplé Babili 
u Barsap ina parikte itbaluma 
a’su andku pulubhti Bél u Nabd ida 
eklé Sinati utérma 
50. pan aplé Babili u Barsap 
usadgil 
Nabié-Sallim apal Balasu 
ina kussé8u usésibma 
isAta abSani. 
55. Adumt al dannite Aribi 
{8a] Sinahérba Sar ASStr 
[abi] band’a ik¥uduma 
By 2 area Ul 
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The treader upon the land of Barnaki, a powerful enemy, 
the inhabitants of TilaSdari 

who in the language of the people 

Mibranu Pitanu 

they call their name. 


The scatterer of the inhabitants of Minni, 

the kuti, the unsubmissive ; 

who subdued the armies of Igpaka 

of AXguza—an alliance that did not save him— 
with (his) sword. 


The driver away of Nabéi-zér-napisti-ustésir, son of Mardukbaliddin, 
who trusted to Elam, 

but did not save his life. 

Na’id-Marduk, his brother, 

in order to subject himself to me 

fied from Elam, and 

came to Nineveh, my lordship’s city, 

and kissed my feet. 

The sea-land, in its extent, 

the dominion of his brother, I entrusted to him. 


Who tore away Bit-Dakkiri 

which is in Kaldi, an enemy of Babylon. 

The binder of Samax-ibni, its king, 

a foolish (?), bad person, who did not fear the renown of the lord of lords, 
who had taken away the fields of the Babylonians 
and Borsippans by force. 

Because I knew the fear of Bél and;Nabi 

these fields I returned, and 

to the Babylonians and Borsippans 

I entrusted. 

Nabii-%allim, son of Balasu, 

I placed on his throne 

and he was tribute to me. 


Adumii, the powerful city of Aribi 

[which] Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 

[the father], my begetter, had captured and 
his gods 
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Til. 1. f[islula] ana Assir 
ara 
{Haza’Jilu Sar Aribi 
itti tamartisu kabitte 
5. ana Nina 4] béliti’a 
illikamma unai%ik sépé’a 
aggu nad4n ilaniXu usallanima ‘ 
rému arsi§uma 
ani $4tunu anhisunu uddisma 
10. dandn A&fr béli’a 
u Sitir Sumi’a elixunu uXaxtirma 
utérma addingu 
Tabi’a tarbit ékalli’a F 
ana Sarriti eliSunu askunma 
15. itti ilAni8a ana matisa utérsi 
LXV gammalé eli madati 
abé’a mabriti uraddima 
ukin siruSsu. 
Arka Haz@ilu Simtu tbilS’uma 
20. Iailu apal’u 
ina kusséSu usé8ibma 
X mana hurasi M abné bériti 
L gammalé M gunzi (?) rikké 
eli madate abéSu uraddima émidsu 


25. Bazu nagfi Sa aXargu riku 
mi-Sid(?) nabali kakkar dabtu a’ar sumdme 
CXL kasbu kakkar basé 
pukuttu u aban pi-sabiti 
XX kasbu kakkar siri u akrabi 
30. $a kima zirbabé mali ugaru 
XX kasbu Hazii Saddi sag-gil-mud 
ana arki’a umasSirma étik 
8a ultu fimé ulliti 
14 illiku Sarru pani mahri/a 
35. ina kibit Adar béli’a 
ina kirbigu Salt@nis8 attallak. 
VIII Sarrani $a kirib nagé Si’atu 
adik ilani8unu namkdri§unu busasunu 
u nigéSunu aSlula ana kirib A&8tr 
40. Lalé Sar Iadi’ 
¥a ultu lapin kakké’a ippargidu 


III. 1. 


10. 


16. 


20. 


25. 


30. 


35. 


40. 
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had carried away, to Assyria 

had brought ; 

[ Haza’ |ilu, king of Aribi, 

with his heavy present, 

to Nineveh, my lordship’s city, 

came and kissed my feet. 

For the return of his gods he besought me, and 
I showed him compassion. 

The injuries of these gods I repaired, and 

the power of AXir, my lord, 

and the writing of my name upon them I caused to be written, 
and gave them back. 

Tabii’a, who was reared in my palace, 

I appointed to sovereignty over them, and 
with her gods to her land I returned her. 
LXV camels in addition to the former tribute 
of my fathers, I added and 

set on him. 

Afterwards, fate carried Haza’ilu away, and 
Tail, his son, 

I placed on his throne. 

X maneh of gold, M brilliant (?) stones, 

L camels, M gunzi of sweet smelling herbs, 


in addition to the tribute of his father, I added and placed on him, 


Bazu, a district, whose situation is afar off, 

a... . Of land, a wearisome(?) country, a barren place, 
CXL kasbu of swampy land, 

pukuttu and gazelle-mouth stone ; 

XX kasbu of snakes and scorpions, 

which, like grasshoppers, filled the country ; 

XX kasbu of Hazfi, a mountain of sag-gil-mud stone 
I left behind me and I marched. 

Where, from days of old, 

no king before me had gone, 

by the command of ASir, my lord, 

into its midst I marched victoriously. 

VIII kings of that district I killed, 

their gods, property, possessions, 

and men I carried away into Assyria. 

Lalé, king of Ladi’, 

[who] before my weapons had fled, 
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Xallat ilaniSu i8méma 

ana Nina al béliti’a 

adi mahri’a illikamma 

unadsik Sépé’a 

rému arsi8uma aktabisu ahuflap] 
ilani§u Xa aglula danan Asfr béli’a 
eli8unu aSturma utérma addingu 
nagé Bazi %d’atu 

ugadgil panussu 

biltu mandatu béliti’a f 


A A VY 
ukin siru’Su 


Béliki8a apal Bunani Gambula , 
$a ina XII kasbu kakkar ina mé u apparati 
kima nini Sitkunu Subtu 

ina kibit ASdr béli’a hattu. imkutsuma 
ki tém raémanigsu 

biltu u mandatu 

gdamahhé Suklul Samna 

fibilamma unas%ik Sépé’a 

rému arsiguma uSarhissu libbu 

Sapi-Bél 4l dannitixu 

dannassu udanninma 

$a8u adi sabé kaSti8u ina libbi 
uxéliguma 

kima dalti Hlamti édil8u 


PatuSarra nagi Sa ité bit MUN 

$a kirib Mada rikdati 

$a pati Bikni Saddé ukné 

$a ina garrani 4bé’a mamma 1a ikbusu 
irsitim mAétiSun 

Sidirparna Hparna 

hazanati danniati 

Sa 14 kitnuSi ana niri 

848unu adi niXéSunu sisé rukibéSunu 
alpé séni iméré uduré 

Sallatsun kabittu aSlula ana ASSar 


Uppiz hazan 8a Partakka 
Zanasana hazan %a Partukka 


a ee Fee 


45. 


50. 


55. 


60. 
EVs 1: 


10. 


15. 


20. 
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heard of the carrying away of his gods, and 

to Nineveh, my lordship’s city, 

into my presence he came, and 

kissed my feet. 

I showed him compassion and spoke to him of peace(?). 
Upon his gods, which I had carried away, I wrote 
the power of ASfir, my lord, and gave them back. 
The district of Bazi 

T entrusted to him, 

the taxes and tribute of my lordship 

I imposed upon him. 


Béliki8a, son of Bun4ni, of Gambal, 

who, at the distance of XII kasbu of land in the water and marshes, 
like a fish had fixed (his) dwelling ; 

by the command of ASir, my lord, terror struck him. 

Of his own accord, 

taxes and tribute, 

large oxen, completely fattened 

he brought and kissed my feet. 

I showed him compassion and I made his heart confident. 
Sapi-Bél, the city of his strength, 

its strength I strengthened, and 


. he himself, together with his bow-men, 


I caused to go up into it, and 
like a door of Elam, I shut it up. 


Patu%arra, a district on the bordersof . . . ., 
which is in the midst of the far-off Medes, 

on the borders of Bikni, a mountain of alabaster stone, 
the territory of whose land no one 

among the kings, my fathers, had trodden, 
Sidirparna Bparna, 

the powerful city-officers, 

who were not under subjection to any yoke, 

they themselves with their men, horses, chariots, 
oxen, sheep, asses, dromedaries, 

their heavy spoil I carried away to Assyria. 


Uppiz, city-officer of Partakka, 
Zanasana, city-officer of Partukka, 
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Ramaté’a hazan 8a Urakazabarna 

Mada Sa axargunu riku 

Xa ina tarsi Sarrani abé’a irgitim A&sSir 
14 ibbalkitinimma 14 ikbustii kakkarga 


25. puluhtu rasfibat Asdr béli’a ishupSunfitima 


murniski rabiti uknttib matisu 
ana Nina al béliti’a 
is8Gnimma unassiki Sépé’a 
assu hazanati gakatu idkfixuniti 
30. bélati usallima 
éri8WV’inni kidru 
Sudsaké’a pibati 
Sa pati matiSun ! 
ittiSunu uma irma 
35. ni8é Agibat alani satunu 
ikbusima uSaknissi Sépi8un 
biltu mandatu béliti’a Satti8amma ukin 


Ultu ASdr Sama’ Bél u Naba 
Is$tar 8a Nina I8tar $a Arba ‘il 
40. eli nakiré’a ina léti 
usdzizinima amstii mala libbi/a 
ina kixitti nakiré Sadliti 
$a ina tukulti ilani rabiti bélé’a 
ik8ud4 kata’a 
45. e&rét mahazé ga ASSar 
u Akkadi usépiXma 
kaspi hurdsi uga’inma 
unammera kima time 


Ina dimésSuma ékal mahirte 
50. Sa kirib Nina 

8a Sarrani 4lik mahbri abé’a 

usépisi ana SutéSur karasi 

pakadi murniské paré 

narkabati bélé undt(e) tahazi 
55. u Sallat nakiré gimir mimma sSumsu 

$a ASfr Sar ilani 

ana eSki Sarrati’a i8ruka 

ana Sitmur sisé 

Xitamduh narkabati 


60. [a’ru Sa’atu tmisannima] 


A Ay 
siragun 
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Ramaté’a, city-ofticer of Urakazabarna, 
Medes, whose situation is afar off, ‘ 
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who, under the reign of the kings, my fathers, the territory of Assyria 


had not crossed over and had not trodden its ground, 

the fear of the might of AStr, my lord, overwhelmed them. 
Large horses, alabaster-stone, the choice of his land, 

to Nineveh, my lordship’s city, 

they brought and kissed my feet. 

As for the city-officers, faint-heartedness(?) struck them ; 
they besought my lordship, and 

they asked of me a treaty. 

My over-ofticers, the prefects of 

the border of their land, 

I sent with them. 


. The men, the inhabitants of these cities, 


they trampled upon and subdued. 


The tribute and taxes of my lordship I imposed upon them forever. 


From the time that Axdr, Sama¥, Bél and Naba, 
Istar of Nineveh, [Star of Arbela, 

had set me in power over my enemies 

and I had found the fulness of my heart, - 

with the booty of my numerous enemies, 
which, under the protection of the great gods, my lords, 
my hands had captured, 

the temples of the cities of Assyria 

and Akkad I caused to be built, and 

with silver and gold I adorned them, and 

I made them as bright as the day. 


In those days, the former palace, 

which is in Nineveh, 

which the kings, my forefathers, 

had caused to be built, for the stowing away of the camp, 
for the sheltering of the horses and bulls, 

chariots, weapons, utensils of war, 

and the spoil of the enemies, everything of every description, 
which Agir, the king of the gods, 

for the strengthening of my kingdom had presented, 

for the stalling of the horses, 

and the hitching-up of the chariots, 

[that place had become too small for me, and] 
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V. J. ni§é matati bubut kaSti’a 

allu umikku uSasSisunitima 
bind libnati 
ékallu sibra $0’atu 

5. ana sihirtiS8a akkurma 
kakkaru ma’du kima abhaztimma 
ultu libbi eklé abtukma 
eli8a uraddi 
ina pili aban Sadi danni 

10. tamla uSmalli 


Adkéma XXII Sarrani Hatti 
$a ahi tamtim u kabal tamtim kalisunu 
uma irgunitima 
gustré rabditi dimmé siriti 

15. abime erini Surméni 
ultu kirib Sirara Labnana 
lamassé léte zazatu 
askuppat agurré 
Xa gis-sir-gal aknan 

20. tur-mi-na tur-mi-na-tur-du 
en-gi-damku alal-du 
gi-na hi-li-ba ultu kirib hurgani 
agar nabnitiSunu 
ana hiSahti ékalli’a 

25. marsi8 paski$ 
ana Nind uSaldidtini 


Ina arbi 8émé tmu miteari 
eli tamlé Sd’atu 
ékallati rabbati 

30. ana mi&ab béliti’a 


abtani sirugsu 


A 


bitanni $4 XCV ina I ammati rabitim ina arkat 
XXXI ina I ammati rabitim rapSat 
Xa ina Xarrani 4lik mahri abé’a 
35. mamma la épusu andku épus 
VA A L Ss A A ng 
gusure erini siruti 
usatrisa eliga 
dalté Surméni 8a erésina tabu 
Se : : ! : 
mésir kaspi u siparri urakkisma 
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. the men of the countries, the booty of my bow, 


I caused them to carry allu umS’ikku 
and they made bricks. 
That small palace 


. I tore down entirely. 


A large quantity of ground, in accordance with my means, 
from the midst of the fields I cut off, and 

added to it. 

With freestone, a stone of the mighty mountains, 

I filled out its terrace. 


IT assembled XXII kings of the land of Hatti, 
of the sea-coast and the middle of the sea; to 
all of these I gave my commands, and 

large beams, mighty posts 

of abime, cedar and cypress 

from the midst of Sirara and Labnana, 
brilliant colossi and bull-colossi(?) 
Einfassungsschwellen of 

gis-sir-gal and aSnan Stone, of 
turmina turmina-turdu 
én-gi-damku alaldu 

gi-na hi-li-ba, from the mountain-ridges, 
the place of their production, 

for the requirements of my palace, 

with labor and with difficulty, 

they caused to be drawn to Nineveh. 


In a fortunate month, on a favorable day, 
upon that terrace, 

great palaces 

for the dwelling of my lordship, 

I built upon it. 

A palace, whose length was XCV great cubits, 
whose breadth was XX XI great cubits, 

which, among the kings who went before me, my fathers, 
no one had built, I built. 

Mighty beams of cedar 

I Jaid in rows upon it. 

Doors of cypress-wood, whose odor was good, 
with a covering of silver and copper, I bound 
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40. uratta babésa 
lamassé u Sédé %a abné 
$a ki pi sikniSunu 
irti limni utara 
nasiru kibsi muXallimu 
45. tallakti Sarri baniSunu 
imnu u Sumélu usasbita 
Sigarsin 
ékal pili u erini 
: (See corrections to text.) F 
50. ana multa’ Gti béliti’a 
nakliX usépis 
lamassé éré maksa[te] 
$a ahénna pana u arka 
indta{l4] kilatan kirib’a ulzi[z] 
VI. 1. dimmé erini siriti 
abime kulfl babé3in émid 
sibirti ékalli Satu 
nibibu paSku 8a KA ukni 
5. usépi8ma usalma kililis 
si-él-lu mat gi-gu kima, (??) 
ugashira gimir babé 
sikkat kaspi ebbi u siparrl namri 
uratta kirib[$in] 
10. danan Asir béli’a 
$a ina matati nakrate 
éteppusu 
ina Sipir harrakite ésika kiribs’a 
kird mabhu tamil Hamanim 
15. Sa kala rikké u egé 
hurrugu ita$a émid 
kisalla’a rabés(?) urabbima 
tallaktaSa ma’diS urappi8 
ana maXkit sisé kiribSa 
20. Suktu uSé8eramma 
usahbiba atappis 
ékallu Si’atu ultu uksésa 
adi tahlubisa 
arsip ugaklilma lulé umalli 
25. e8-gal kiXib-kak-kak-a 
ékallu pakidat kalamu azkura nibitsa 


VI. 


40. 


45. 


50. 


54. 


. Mighty beams of cedar, 
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and I hung as its gates. 

Bull-divinities and colossi of stone 

which, according to their position, 

turn the breast of the enemy, 

which protect the path, render inviolable 
the way of the king, their builder, 

to the right and left I caused them to take 
their positions. 

A palace of freestone and cedar 
Su-té-mu-du-ti(?) 

for the renown of my lordship, 

artistically I caused to be built. 

Glittering female colossi of bronze 

which looked sidewards, forewards and backwards 
I placed in it on both sides. 


of abimé, as the fastening of their gates I placed. 
The surrounding-wall of that palace 
nibihu pasku of pi-stone and alabaster 
I caused to be made and to surround like a wreath(?). 
= ree War like : 

I caused to surround the whole of the gates. 
Doors of pure silver and shining copper 

I hung in their midst. 

The power of A&str, my lord, 

which I had exhibited 

in hostile countries, 

by the work of the engravers, I carved in it. 
A large park like those of Haman, 

in which every sort of spices and trees 

was planted, I placed on its sides. 

Its ground-floor I greatly enlarged, and 

its path I made much wider. 

For a drinking-place for the horses, within it 
I had a watering-trough constructed and 
arranged after the manner of a canal. 

This palace, from its foundation 

to.its roof, 


I erected, caused to be completed and fitted out with fulness. 


Ekallu pakidat kalama 
i. e., the palace guarding everything, I called its name. 
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Asdr [Star Sa Nina ilani Assar 
kaligunu ina kirbi§a akrima 
niké tagrihte -ebbati 
maharsun akkima 

ugambira kadra’a 

il4ni SA4tunu ina kénm libbigunu 
iktarrabii Sarrati 

rabiti u niXé mAati’a kaligunu 
ina ta-zir-te u kiréti 

ina passiri taxilati : 
kirib’a uSé3ibma 

usalisa nuparsun 

karané kurunnu amkira surrasun ‘ 

Zamnu résti Samnu gu-la amubbagsunu uSaski 

ina kibit Asdr Sar ilani u iani Axsar 

kalixunu ina tib séré bud libbi 

nummur kabitti sébé littiite 

kiribS’a darés’ lurméma 

lusba lalasa 

ina zak-mukki arhi résti kullat murniské 

paré iméré gammalé 

bélé unit tahazi 

gimir ummani Xallat nakiré 

Xatti8amma 14 naparka 

lupkida kiribSa 

ina kirib ékalli satu 

sédu damku lamassu damku 

nasir kibsi Sarrati’a 

muhadi kabitti’a 

darés listabri ai ipparkd idasa 

ana arkat fimé ina $Sarrani aplé’a 8a ASdr u [Star 
ana bélat mati u nisé inambdi zikirgu 

enuma ékallu satu iabirfima in(n)ahu anhissa Iuddis 
ki? $a anaku mugari Sitir Sum Sarri abé bani’a 
itti muSaré Sitir Sumi’a aSkunuma 

atta kima idtima muxardi Sitir Sumi’a 

amurma Samna pusuS nikd iki 

itti muSaré Sitir Sumika Sukun 

AxXd@r u [Star ikribika i8emmd. 
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Asar, [star of Nineveh, the gods of Assyria, 
a. all of them, I invited into it. 
| Large and clean sacrifices 
30. I sacrificed before them, 
, and I presented my presents. 
q These gods, in the steadfastness of their hearts, 
iy looked with favor on my kingdom. 
q The great men and inhabitants of my country—all of them— 
i 35. with eating (?) and feasting, 
: with the dedicatory vessels, 
in its midst, I caused to sit, 
a and I caused their hearts (spirits) to rejoice. 
3 With wines and cider I bribed (?) their hearts, 
- 40. the best oil I offered (??) them, I caused them to drink. 
f By the command of Asir, king of the gods, and the gods of Assyria, 
4 all of them, in health of body, joy of heart, 
5 cheerfulness of spirit, abundance of offspring, 
within it, may I continually dwell, and 
45, may its fulness be sufficient. 
On the beginning of the year, in the first month, all of the horses, 
bulls, asses, camels, 
weapons, utensils of war, 
all the soldiers, the spoil of my enemies, 
50. yearly, without fail, 
within it may I store away. 
Within this palace, may the 
gracious bull-divinities and gracious colossi, 
i protecting the footsteps of my majesty, 
4 55. causing my spirit to rejoice, 
; B. VI. 18. forever show themselves, may they not separate from its side. 
For the future, among the kings, my sons, whomsoever Agir and [Star 
: 15. call to be ruler of land and people, 
a at the time when this palace becomes old and weak, may he repair its 
; damage. 
Accordingly as I placed the inscription of the king, my begetter, 
with the inscriptions of my name, 
so do thou as I did, and look after my inscription, 
20. and cleanse it with oil, sacrifice sacrifices, 
with thy own inscriptions place it. 
Axdir and [tar will hear thy prayers. 


JEWISH GRAMMARIANS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Pror. Morris JasTRow, JR., Pa DF 
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Vv. 
A A 
DONASH BEN LABRAT. 


It occasionally happens that a man attains fame not for any pronounced 
merits of his own, but because he chances to be thrown in contact with some 
eminent personage, either as a friend or as an opponent. Boswell is remembered 
solely because he followed Johnson about like a shadow. Lessing replies to the 
attacks made upon him by Goetze, and in this way ensures for the latter a lasting 
celebrity, though not of the most enviable kind. Ddéndsh b. Labrat enjoys the 
distinction—if distinction it be—of being the opponent of Saadia Gaon and of 
Menahem b. Sarfik. Whether he had otherclaims for being remembered or not, 
he is known to us only as the author of two sharp polemical treatises; the one 
containing a pointed criticism of Saadia’s Arabic translation of the Bible; the 
other, an attempt to discountenance Menahem’s standing as a grammarian, under 
the guise of a would-be friendly review of the latter’s dictionary. 

Concerning the life and career of Dénash we know nothing but that he was 
born in Fez, and was a contemporary of Menahem b. Saruk. It would seem as 
though Déndsh never completed the criticism of Saadia’s translation, or—which 
is perhaps more probable—the single manuscript which exists of the work? con- 
tains only an abstract of the whole. Ddndsh picks out the flaws in the translation, 
shows that in many places Saadia misunderstood the sense, in others was misled 
by external resemblances to confuse stems together which had nothing to do with 
one another. There is no doubt that in many, if not in most, of the criticisms 
which Dénash makes, he is fully in the right. So in the very first paragraph of 
his “ Replies’? he points out that Saadia reads the word MUON (Exod. 11. 5) 
for VON , and renders ‘‘and she stretched out her fore- -arm, » though the 
Targum also adopts this interpretation. Again, misled perhaps by the following 
word, Saadia takes %’9 Pi} DONS (Num. xxiv. 6) in the sense ‘“‘as tents, 
the Lord planted.’4 Ddndsh shows the objections to such a rendering. In this 


1 See HEBRAIOA, Vol. 111., No. 3. 

2 Published by Robert Schroter (Breslau, 1866), under the title }2 yon wt mMawN rd 
pxa mMIyo 39 Dy 135. 

3 In accordance with an opinion in Lotah, 12a, and Exodus Rabbah, s. 1. 

4v. B°rakhoth, 16a, 
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way he passes on from word to word through the 192 paragraphs comprising the 
part of the treatise that is known to us. Assuming that he is always justified 
in his objections, he is still not warranted in speaking with such séverity and at 
times contempt of Saadia’s work as characterize the critique. Allowance may of 
course be made for the customs of the time. Ddnash lived in an age when a 
spade was called a spade, and when, in their warfare with one another, scholars 
vied with each other in the use of opprobrious epithets and slanderous insinua- 
tions—remnants of which period may still be found in our own days. But Dénash, 
it is fair to suppose, outstepped the bounds of what was even then considered 
legitimate criticism; and especially in his treatment of Menahem, he is generally 
bitter, and at times extremely coarse. The consequence is that, even when we 
are forced to admit the correctness of Dénash’s censures, our sympathies are still 
with the nobler Menahem, whose unselfish labors were received in so unworthy a 
manner. The opposition on the part of Déndsh did not cease with the publication 
of his T:xaibbd6th,1 but was extended to charges of a more serious character. 
Exactly of what nature these charges were, we do not know; but we do know 
that they cost Menahem his happiness and for a time his liberty. His house, for 
some reason or other, was ransacked and he himself thrown into prison. There 
are good reasons for believing that Donash was implicated in these indignities 
offered to a man who seems to have been the embodiment of the quiet and unas- 
suming scholar. 

In the introduction to the critique Dénash, it is true, claims to hold Menahem 
in high esteem. He calls him ‘‘ my brother,’’ prays that God may shower bless- 
ings npon him, confesses the reluctance with which he undertakes his task. ‘I 
reprove thee,’ he says, ‘‘ only in the hope that thou mayest love me still more; ”’ 
and adds, ‘‘ How much better, besides, is open reproof than concealed love.”’ But 
these and other complimentary phrases are scarcely in keeping with the bitter 
words with which almost every paragraph closes. Ddn4dsh’s purpose to throw 
ridicule on Menahem is only too clear. Now, Menahem is a “fool,” then, a 
“deceiver,” and again, an ‘“‘ignoramus.’’ He misguides the young; he does not 
know what he is talking about; he is lacking in the first rudiments of Hebrew,— 
in such terms does Dé6n4ash constantly speak of his rival. All this, however, must 
not blind us to the merits which the Tsibhdéth possesses. While Dédnash cannot 
be said to have advanced the study of Hebrew grammar, still the testimony must 
be awarded him that he was successful ‘in picking out the great defects in the 
theories and views of Menahem. Dd6n4sh has a keener sense for the niceties of 
grammar than Menahem; he enters deeper into the spirit of the language; and 
even where his reasoning is unsatisfactory, his instinct frequently leads him on 
the right path. He also seems to have had a far better acquaintance with some 
of the cognate Semitic languages, especially Arabic and Aramaic, than his con- 


1 Ed. by Filipowski (Criticae Vocum Recensiones Donash ben Librat Levitae), London, 1855. 
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temporaries in general; and this no doubt was of great advantage to him in open- 
ing his eyes to the lack of method in the theories of the Jewish grammarians of 
the day. 

His criticism is twofold. He attacks the interpretations which Menahem 
gives of biblical passages and of the meanings he assigns to words, and on the 
other hand points out errors in tracing words to their stems, in throwing verbal 
forms together which have nothing in common, in mistaking nouns for verbs, 
suffixes for parts of the stem and the reverse; and more the like. He embodies 
his objections in the form of a poem—if a conglomeration of rhyming stanzas 
may be called a poem—which but for a kind of a commentary which he has fortu- 
nately attached, explaining at length on what grounds his differences are based, 
would be perfectly unintelligible. Even as it is, despite the prosaical supplement, 
there are many passages which are absolute enigmas, though for our consolation 
be it added, that we probably lose very little by our inability to fathom them. 
For the understanding of Dénash’s position it suffices to confine ourselves to his 
prose, which, in contradistinction to his heavy verse, is graceful, fluent, and 
extremely pleasant to read. 

As a specimen of his method, his reply to Menahem’s argument against 
Jehuda Ibn Koreish’s explanation of ONIN 0/55 (Jer. x1. 19) as ‘lamb and ox,” 
may be selected. Menahem, it will be remembered,! asserts that the waw con- 
junctive can only be omitted in a continuous series of at least three words, and 
even then there is a waw just before the last of the words thus placed in juxtapo- 
sition. Furthermore, the singular of the verb (55)) which follows shows that 
the subject also must be a singular. Ddndsh disputes both assertions, and justly 
so. Examples such as 99)5} Wy PY ww (Hab. m1. 11) prove that the waw 
may be omitted in the case of two words; and in the second place, there are 
many instances where a singular verb is attached to a plural subject, or has for its 
subject two nouns; e.g., 35 Myv mw) [rou (Prov. xxv. 9), FOV AN 
Dy (Esth. rv. 14). Dénash accepts, accordingly, the interpretation given by 
Koreish. In his opinion there is an intentional contrast between the small and 
great. The prophet wishes to say that both lamb as well as ox shall be carried to 
the slaughter. The arguments of Déndsh are sound enough to set aside Mena- 
hem’s objections; but, for all that, Menahem is right and Koreish wrong. The 
context clearly demands such a translation as ‘‘I am like a tame lamb led to the 
slaughter.”’ 

In general, Dénash may be said to be a closer or rather a sharper reasoner 
than Menahem. He pays greater attention to minute details, and there is little 
that escapes his critical eye. Menahem rather carelessly mistakes the word pov 
in wy nny DOYS () 39, 7) for “image,” for which Ddn4sh takes him 
severely to task. He shows that the stem is the same as that of maoy , and 


1 See HEBRAICA, vol. IV., p. 82. 
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hence the phrase is to be rendered ‘‘in darkness man wanders about.” It is 
important to note that Dénish is not led astray by the Massoretic vocalization of 
myoy to explain it (as has so often been done) as a combination of two words. 
For him the word is an abstract noun, formed just as MTP (Isa. L. 3), and he 
also attempts to give a reason for the curious vocalization, in which, however, he is 
less successful. The fact is that the Massoretes believed the word to be composed 
of Sy and 7)’, and vocalized it accordingly. But rejecting the ‘‘ punning” 
etymology, we are justified in setting aside the traditional vocalization, and read 
instead “ salmit.”’ 

Menahem again exhibits a neglect of detail in throwing 5859 [9 (Hos. x. 
14) under the same category as SN “to ensnare,” and also similarly deriving 
Supp (Hos. 1. 24) from pj? , regarding the two final letters as added, though 
without any apparent reason and without affecting the sense in any way. To 
Dénash, such a notion seems preposterous. Both words, he says, can of course 
only be nothing else than proper names. He pounces unmercifully on this unfor- 
tunate error of Menahem’s. ‘‘I should like to know,” he says, ‘‘ how you propose 
to translate NYT? VD DY IN 17 AN ITP) (Hos. 1. 4), if DRY 
is a common (and nota proper) noun? Perhaps, ‘I shall visit the sowers of the 
ground in the house of Jehu ?’”’ 

In this way Dén4sh proceeds to expose the weaknesses and defects of Mena- 
hem; but while, as already intimated, he succeeds in doing this—and in so far, 
his critique is of considerable value to us—he cannot be said to stand on a higher 
plane than the unhappy Menahem. Like so many critics, he fails to improve 
upon the production he endeavors to overthrow. So while rejecting most of the 
attempts on the part of Menahem to trace verbal forms to uniliteral stems, he yet 
admits the existence of such stems. The stem of “Jj isnot a mere 3, as Menahem 
thinks; but this, he says, is the case with 95 {as 7) ee III. cu Again 3 
“thus ’’ belongs to the class of indeclinable particles like 775, a>] Y, N23, Pd ; 
and the like. The stem is not a “|, but consists of two letters; elas Mat 
(Exod. xvii. 6) and 7°} (Judges xv. 8) do go back to such a uniliteral stem. The 
main difference between him and Menahem is that, while the latter consistently 
carries out his principle that no letter which at any time may disappear from the 
word can belong to the stem, Dénadsh sets up no theory whatever, but is, in great 
part, led by his instinct to reject the etymologies of Menahem. On the other 
hand, Donash is unquestionably superior as an exegetical critic. Here he is gen- 
erally extremely happy and ingenious. His interpretation of verse 13 of the very 
difficult Psalm Ly. merits quoting. According to Donash, the poet says, speaking 
of his distress, that, were it simply an enemy against whom he were obliged to 
contend, he might bear his fate quietly. He could seek refuge from one who 
hates him, but it is “thou a man of my rank, an associate, an intimate friend.” 
Déndsh adds, ‘It is a well-known fact that it is much harder to bear the 
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reproaches of a friend than those of an enemy, and one can escape an enemy, but 
it is impossible to avoid a friend, to whom one has poured out one’s whole heart.” 

Again, as already intimated, the use he makes of his thorough acquaintance 
with Arabic, gives him an advantage over Menahem. He frequently compares 
Hebrew words with their Arabic equivalents. In one instance he enumerates 
about 260 words common to Hebrew and Arabic, and defends himself against the 
objection that was no doubt raised against this comparative method, by pointing 
out the closeness of the relation existing between the two languages. He also 
has at least an inkling of a Lautverschiebungsgesetz; for he says that there is an 
interchange of letters among the words as they pass from one language to the 
other. An }? in one becomes frequently a} in the other; a D here isa tg there; 
a ¢ in Hebrew is represented by a Ppin Arabic; af}, bya; af,byaS. We 
also find in his grammar for the first time a systematic, division of the parts of 
speech into nouns, verbs and particles; or, as he calls them, DOI) Maw 
OPIVA MIDNA. We may be permitted to conclude from this that Dénash 
made a study of Arabic grammarians; for the terms used by Déndsh represent 
oe Hebrew equivalents of those used by Sibawaihi in his grammar,1 hes 3 need 
a) Pe 

In this way, by directing attention to the Arabic as a help towards a better 
understanding of Hebrew, he paves the way for Abu ZakarijjA Jahja ben Dawid 
Hajjug, who, by a more systematic and more extended application of Dén4sh’s 
comparative method, inaugurates a new era in the study of Hebrew grammar. 


1 Kitab Sitbawaihi, ed. by Hartwig Derenbourg (Paris, 1881), vol. 1., p. 1. 


>GONTRIBUTED NOTES.< 


On Job IIL. 14, ip? nian 0°37 —Matthes (Het Bock Job, 1876, p. 67) 


and Kuenen (Theologisch "Tijdschrift, 1873, p. 518) both suspect the reading of this 
passage, the latter remarking, ‘‘ Corruptions of this kind can easily be pointed 
out, but will seldomif ever be cured.’”’ Bickell, however, who is not in general slow 
to correct, adheres to the Massoretic text, explaining AYO V7, with Schlottmann 
and Delitzsch, of palaces or monuments destined to become, or (if mausolea) to 
remain desolate and uninhabited (see his article in Zeitschrift fuer katholische 
Theologie, 1886, Heft 3). Dillmann and Davidson both see that this puts too 
great a strain upon the expression (cf. Job xv. 28), besides being opposed to 
Hebrew usage. Both, too, agree with the Dutch critics in suspecting corruption, 
but neither of them has proposed this very simple correction, viz., for ay) to 


read DIV: ef., for the phrase oy PVD, Isa. uu. 9; vxr. 4; Jer. XLIx. 13. 


These three passages, however, need not of course control our exegesis of the cor- 
rected phrase. That oy may have the sense of ‘‘the primeval world”? (rdaAazoc 


kécpoc, 2 Pet. 11. 5) is clear from Job xxi. 15; cf. Ps. cxiur. 4 (Lam. rm. 6); Isa. 
XLIV. 7; Ezek. xxvi. 20. The ia enuoced passage is specially helpful, 
because it says (if I am not mistaken) that not only, as in Job xxt1. 15, 16, the 
primeval men themselves, but also their cities, had been thrust down by the 
Divine Judge into She’ol (cf. Matt. x1. 23). It is of this nether world that the 
impassioned patriarch Job is speaking. That the wise men whom he and his 
friends represent meditated on the fate of the antediluvians, is apparent from the 
passages already referred to. How natural it seems that Job should speak of 
himself, imaginatively, as meeting in She’ol the mighty kings and counsellors 
who had built those spacious ruins which challenged the attention of newly 
admitted “shades”? (Refaim)! Iam well aware of the ingenious explanations of 
the received text which Matthes and others have collected. To each of them 
there is some cogent objection. Perhaps it may be objected to my own exegesis 
that FAD IN 735 means, in usage, to ‘‘ build wp ruined places;”’ so it does in 
Isa. LXI. 4; but must it mean this in a widely different context? We must 
remember that, according to the popular Semitic belief, the judgment of God was 
limited to the ‘‘land of the living;’’ tyrant-kings and oppressed subjects were 
alike ‘‘cut away from this hand’ in the under-world. Hence, in spite of Job 
xx. 15, 16, an innocent child (of rich people) might, in She’ol, become the 
neighbor of great though sinful kings (as yet there was no division in Hades 
according to the character of the previous life). Notice, in conclusion, that Job 
1. 14, interpreted as above, casts a fresh light on verse 15; the speaker is on the 
verge of the complaint which embitters the subsequent outpourings of his much- 
tried soul. I mean that we need not explain the gold and silver there mentioned 
of treasures buried in mausolea, but interpret it in accordance with Isa. vy. 14. 
All the glory of these mighty kings has gone down with them and with their old- 
world ruined cities into the under-world. 
T. K. CHEYNE, 
Oxford University, England. 


>BOOK + NOTGCES.< 


EINLEITUNG IN DEN THALMUD.* 


This excellent treatise of seventy pages is an off-print of the article ‘‘ Thal- 
mud” in the second edition of Herzog’s Real-Encyklopadie. In the preface the 
author states that it is his purpose to give from an objective and purely scientific 
stand-point, a bird’s eye view, of the field covered by the “‘ Thalmud;” and the 
testimony must be awarded him that he has fulfilled not only his promise, but 
also the high expectations warranted by the acknowledged eminence of Strack’s 
scholarship. It is by far the best treatment the subject has ever received in an 
encyclopedic work. The arrangement is an admirable one, and leaves nothing to 
be desired. In eight chapters he passes in review briefly and yet, through the 
copious references which are given, exhaustively the divisions of the work, the 
arrangement of parts, the contents of the sixty-three treatises of the Talmud. 
Besides this, he gives a history of the compilation, chronological lists of authori- 
ties quoted in the Talmud, and closes with a practically complete bibliographical 
index. A feature of the monograph which is worthy of note is the consistency 
with which the method of transcription adopted by Strack is adhered to. In this 
respect it is a safe guide, although there are some objectionable points in Strack’s 
system, notably the use of two and three letters to indicate one sound. But in 
almost every respect, the monograph is exactly what an introduction should be. 
Clear and concise, it is not overcharged with ballast unnecessary for the specialist 
and only confusing to the general student, and by confining itself strictly to the 
subject, equally free from private conjectures as well as from any bias, whether 


favorable or unfavorable. 
Morris JASTROW, JR. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


NOTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS.+ 


As is stated in the preface, this ‘‘ volume of notes was undertaken at the 
suggestion of Professor Driver, and is mainly intended for students beginning 
the Hebrew language. The notes are taken chiefly from the best German com- 
mentaries, and do not aim at originality.” Including two brief appendices,—one 
on the structure of Genesis, and the other on the names of God,—there are 380 
pages (73 in. X 5in.). The book contains notes, textual, grammatical and exeget- 
ical, given as briefly as was consistent with the author’s aim, very seldom so 
briefly as to be unintelligible at the first reading. It is a summary of the 
opinions of the best writers; among commentators, the names of Dillmann and 
Delitzsch occurring most frequently ; and among grammarians, those of Gesenius, 
Davidson, Stade, Ewald, for the etymology; and Driver and Aug. Miiller, for 
syntax. The readings of the versions are given whenever likely to be of value in 
evidence. In commenting on difficult verses, the author frequently reserves his 

* KINLEITUNG IN DEN THALMUD. By H.L. Strack. Leipzig, 1887. Price, M.1.20 


+ NoTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS. With two appendices. By G. J. 
Spurrell, M. A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1887. New York: Macmillan & Co. Pp. 880. $2.50. 
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own opinion; and when the best interpreters are at variance, he does not often 
attempt to decide among them. There are exceptions to this; e. g., on page 68, 
where, in interpreting v1. 3, last clause, he decides against Dillmann. 

On this side of the water, this book would not be likely to prove as useful for 
the mere beginner as for the purpose of a rapid and thorough review, for which it 
has very great excellencies. 

There are some points in which the book is open to criticism. At least one 
statement is out of date,—the remark that ‘‘habal” is a common word for son in 
Assyrian (p. 48). There are a few infelicities of statement: as that (p. 39) in 
avy. the tone is drawn back and the vowel lengthened (the vowel is restored, 
rather, when naturally it takes the tone); also the remark that masculine nouns 
prefer the numeral in the feminine form, and vice versa, is not quite proper 
(pp. 71-77) ; 58 is said to be “‘ pausal form of 5S5N? ” (p. 37), and again it is 
distinguished from SON) said to be “‘ the pausal form of the 1st person” (p. 39), 
no hint being given that = is here exceptional. Once in a while a translation 
adopted by our author is ambiguous; as, e. g., that of Gen. 11. 19, ‘‘ whatever he 
called them” (p. 32). It is hardly credible that he could have misunderstood 
Driver (‘‘ Heb. Tenses,”’ 2d ed., 2 38a), or overlooked Dillmann’s interpretation of 
the verse; but we should know his translation of the final clause, in order to be 
certain of this; p7ID-7W , Gen. X11. 12, does not mean ‘“‘towards Sodom,”’ but 


‘Cas far as Sodom.” It is not usual to speak of NVA as an apoc. form (p. 10). 


Some exceptions may be taken to the theory of vowel changes here presented. 
Many distinguished grammarians will object to calling = a short vowel in yy , 
125)5 (p. 10). On page 5, the author explains 979 as “‘imperf. apoc. form vo) 3 
for 974’, weakened from 97) (like 5 from 5, weakened from 5).” He 
seems to mean that the — before % is the attenuated —- which came from = of the 
stem. If this is his meaning, he has misunderstood his reference to Gesenius, 
where it is correctly stated that the final — is a helping vowel, and that the stem 
vowel -> has been reduced to S*w4 in 5. Cf. the pausal forms 94%, 4, 
which not only have the ’__, but restore and heighten the original = to =. Cf. 
also mA and W732 on our author’s opposite page (4). Can the author mean 
(p. 181) that MF of “the 3 fem. perf. omits S«w4 in order to distinguish that pers. 
from the 2 fem.? With his explanation of P93) here given cf. a note in 
Hepraica for April, 1885, p. 250. The author is to be commended for general 
consistency in transliterations; as, e. g., Ongelos, p. vi, 4, etc.; Onq., p. 18, 37, 
etc.; Peshittd, p. xii; but why transliterate ‘‘ Kain,” pp. 47, 48, etc., and ‘‘ Kri,”’ 
pp. 81, 204, etc. ? Presumably, he followed Driver in the first instances (‘‘Tenses,”’ 
p. 161, though ‘‘Onk.” occurs on p. 303, probably by oversight), and he has the 
same authority for going farther (‘‘ Qri,’”’ ‘‘ Tenses,’’ p. 161, 204). Only one error 
in reference has been discovered by the present writer, that on p. 18, where the 
note on i. 8 is probably intended for the reference I. 7. 

These are of minor importance, and in no wise affect the general accuracy of 
the book. It is recommended to all who may wish to refresh themselves in 
Hebrew grammar and to make a rapid survey of the best opinions on the Book of 
Genesis. As a summary of these, it is in every way admirable. 

CHARLES RuFUS Brown, 
Newton Theol. Institution. 
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